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MODERN ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


eo is one of the European countries that has undergone a 

very great amount of change during the last thirty or forty 
years. Italian political unity dates only from yesterday, and this 
unity has necessitated an architectural reconstruction, which not 
one of the important cities has been able to shirk. The new feeling 
of nationality and independence has brought with it a kind of archi- 
tectural emulation among the larger cities; they are all of them 
working together at the task of renewal and embellishment, and 
giving at the same time to a people who have been stagnant so 
long, something to do and some measure of material prosperity. 
They realize fully the advantage of adding to the glory attached to 
past monuments, the comforts and conveniences of modern build- 
ings. Of the very considerable movement which has resulted, it is 
my purpose to give you some idea. I shall speak, in the first place, 
of the public edifices, then of the private buildings, and finally of 
the personal and funeral monuments, which have come to beautify 
our cities and our cemeteries since the Italian revolution. 

It goes without saying that these building improvements were 
not wrought with the greatest ease. Those who know our penin- 
sula and its artistic history will readily understand what I mean. 
In every part of this country, but especially in Florence, Venice and 
Rome, architects have to pay unbounded respect to the ancient 
monuments, and to the traditions of an art, which is the most legiti- 
mate patrimony of the nation. Everywhere, in this country, the 
architectonic monuments, even if nothing recommends them but 
their history, compel the architect to pay allegiance to a certain set 
of ideas. Otherwise he would have to face the opposition of the 
public—that is, of the students, of the authorities, and even of the 
people, who, while they are without aesthetic culture, see in the 
tt antiquities and monuments a source of material profit by means 
of attracting the foreigners. As a consequence, Italian architects 





must needs be stylists ; they have no business to be original, as per- 
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chance they would be, if they were allowed to swerve from the track 
pointed out by tradition. Thus you will find in Florence stylists 
after the fashion of Florence, in Venice stylists according to Vene- 
tian taste, in Rome stylists with Roman characteristics; in short, 
Italy has a regional, not a national architecture. The fountain- 
head of architectural inspiration is in the ancient monuments, of 
which our cities are full, and our architectonic past precludes us 
from having a present. Architects and writers must become 
archeologists, whenever a building is to present a monumental 
appearance. 

It must not be inferred, however, that we have always to do with 
that Greco-Roman architecture, with which the present century, at 
its beginning, was infatuated. Our architects, who are well ac- 
quainted with the Greek, the Roman, the Gothic and the Renais- 
sance styles, are not exclusivists. The Florentine architect in mak- 
ing his plans will consider the Gothic of Santa Maria dei fiori, as 
well as to the Renaissance of the church of San Lorenzo, and he 
will be likely to give you the style of Arnolfo, as well as that of 
lrancesco Valenti, or that of Filipo Brunelleschi; but what he will 
not give you is his own individual style. Neither will he give you an 
architecture to which could possibly be applied the famous line of 
Alfred de Musset: 

“Mon verre n’est pas grand, mais je bois dans mon verre.” 

It is the same all over Italy. Opinions may differ as to the de- 
gree, but by no means as to the existence of this regional stylism of 
contemporary architecture. 

Of all our cities Florence is the least accessible to new archi- 
tectural ideas. Neither Florence nor Rome thinks of modernizing 
its architectural inspiration. It seems as though the aspect of all 
those antique models had actually struck our architects with in- 
dividual impotence. Now it appears to me, that to stick thus to the 
past, is to renounce all hope of an honorable place in contempo- 
rary art. It must be said, however, that there are a few places in 
Italy, where a kind of reaction against this archeological fetish- 
worship is perceptible. I am speaking of Milan and Turin. Neither 
of these cities has a monumental inheritance at all to be compared 
with that of Rome and Florence. Turin is a modern city, almost 
untouched by the movement of the Renaissance. It had a splendid 
building period during the last two centuries, and this period gave 
to the city a number of extraordinary monuments. 

Before addressing myself to the study of any public building of 
Italy, I must state that the activity of our architects is partly ab- 
sorbed by the restoration of monuments. Therefore, any writer 
who undertakes to give a sketch of the architectonic monuments of 
Italy, must, of necessity, make his readers acquainted with this 
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aspect of Italian architectonic work. With us the problem of monu- 
ment restoration has its history, which it is not, however, my object 
to recount. I confine myself to observing that the restoration of 
monuments in Italy has been influenced by the French doctrines of 
Viollet-le-Duc, to whom restoring meant not only preserving, but 
also completing and even unifying. These doctrines are not un- 
known to you, and you are aware that they are now universally 
rejected by all those who will have nothing to do with alteration 
and reconstruction, under the color of restoration. To restore is to 
preserve, to strengthen by points of support such parts of a mon- 
ument as seem to be in danger. This is understood also in Italy, 
where, however, occasional efforts are made to complete and unify 
old buildings. Having sketched out for you the architectural ten- 
dencies of the country, I am now ready to prove what I have said 
by some illustrations. I shall make a selection of the most im- 
portant of modern monuments, and instead of filling these pages 
with scanty information about a large number of monuments, ! 
shall limit my study to the most prominent, of which I intend to 
give a tolerably accurate description. 

Let us begin with Florence. Florence is one of those cities where 
very extensive alterations have taken place. This change be- 
gan in 1864, and is connected with the history of a period in which 
Florence was made, by act of Parliament, the capital of the realm. 
Then the problem of a great change, less in the interest of sanita- 
tion, than for the sake of expansion, presented itself. In 1865, G. 
Poggi, a Florentine architect, laid before the municipal council a 
complete project for the enlargement of the city. During the 
ten years that followed, he saw his ideas carried out. The most 
important feature of this project was the erection of a fine street 
five kilometers in length, beginning on the brow of the semi-cir- 
cular hills. Its cost was less than one would imagine—about three 
millions and a half. I am speaking of the celebrated Viale dei 
Colli, that superb and picturesque avenue, the most spacious of 
contemporary Italy. It is connected with the city by a series of 
balustrades, the ensembie of which presents a panoramic view of 
incomparable beauty. (Fig. 1.) Foreigners who visit Florence go 
as far as the Piazza Michelangelo, which received in 1875, at the 
occasion of the great Buonarotti’s jubilee, its central monument, 
of which I shall speak hereafter. But I may at once point out to 
you the little loggia of the “piazzale,” a work of Poggi (Fig. 2.), 
which will give you a suggestion of Florentine architecture. Yes, in 
its straightforward classicism, it reminds you of the basilica of 
Vicenza, by Palladio, but the exquisite taste in which it is conceived, 
and its very careful execution, are entirely Florentine. For, let me 
tell you, that the modern Florentine architects, though impersonal, 
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have preserved the taste of the quatrocentists, as well in archi- 
tectural inspiration as in the execution, and that Florentine arti- 
sans, the stone-cutters, marble-cutters and masons, in this respect 
keep step with them. The loggia has been erected to serve as a 
café and restaurant. The Piazzale Michelangelo (167m. x 108m.) 
is the principal point of this magnificent avenue, whose first section 
is called after Michelangelo, the second after Galileo, and the third 
after Machiavelli. On the “Viale dei Colli” have been constructed 
a number of “villini,” in that Florentine taste which is a kind of 
infatuation, and which our Tuscan friends seem quite unable to 
shake off. 

Among the public buildings of Florence, the one most worthy 
of notice, being beyond all dispute the finest, belongs to the Na- 
tional Bank, built by the architect Antonio Cipolla (Fig. 3.). It 
is a structure of extraordinary dimensions, and I regret not to be 
able to give a general view of it. But in reproducing the middle of 
the principal fagade (the palace has two facades), this pseudo-por- 
tico with bossages, which are at once serious and pretty, one gets 
an idea both of the style of the palace, and of the individual taste 
of the architect, one of the most distinguished of Italy. Cipolla 
was a Neapolitan, and died at Rome in 1872, but his architectonic 
education had been altogether Florentine. Imbued with the 
methods of the Renaissance, he built in Rome a small church, the 
English Church of the Trinity, which is a jewel. He planned also 
the building of the Savings Bank, in the same style of the Floren- 
tine Renaissance. 

Florence, during the last period of change mentioned by me, 
laid out a new square, on the spot where had been the Piazza del 
Mercato—the square Victor Emmanuel, which does not make up to 
us for the deplorable destructions which have taken place. Here 
have been erected some buildings, which are indeed very lofty, but 
which possess little of the Florentine hall-mark. Also, having in 
mind the Duomo in Milan, they have built in Florence a big arch, 
whose construction does not redound to the glory of the Athens 
of modern Italian architecture. But, “glissons, n’ appuyons pas.” 
It will be better to remove ourselves, by the space of several years, 
from the buildings of the centre of Florence, and direct our atten- 
tion to the modern synagogue, a great building, richly decorated in 
the Oriental style, of which I give an exterior view. (Fig. 4.) It 
was erected with the money derived from a bequest of M. Levi, by 
the architects Falcini, Treves and Micheli, and is, in its way, one 
of the most charming buildings of modern Italy. Its shape, a Greek 
cross, is very simple, and even its interior most interesting, with its 
beautiful accessories in bronze, its mosaics, and the picturesque ef- 
fect of its colorings. The two first named architects aredead(Treves 
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died not long ago); Micheli, though an old man now, continues 
to work, and there are few architects to whom Italy owes so many 
structures as to this man. It is he, indeed, who is responsible for 
the arch I have mentioned above, but we have to put to his credit 
one of the most graceful bridges ever built in Italy, the bridge onthe 
River Arno, which flows through Florence and Pisa. (Fig. 5.). Those 
of my readers who know Florence must have been struck by a cer- 
tain resemblance between the Ponte Nuovo and the bridge of Santa 
Trinita in Florence. As a matter of fact this happvand original erec- 
tion of the architect Ammanati, a true masterpiece of solidity and 
elegance, has inspired our Micheli, who made a second edition of it, 
with its flat arcades and its general line full of sweetness. If you 
are anxious to learn the name of the small church above the line 
ot the bridge, I shall tell you that you have before you the Oratorio 
della Spina, thought to be the work of Niccolo Pisano, and of his 
son Giovanni, though there is no documentary evidence of this 
authorship. (The church belongs to two periods, to the second of 
which pertains an enlargement (1325), which cannot be attributed 
to Giovanni Pisano, the latter having died in 1320.) 

Let us return to the Ponte, which the reader has to thank for a 
little memento that has carried us back to the middle ages, and 
which will give us an occasion to speak somewhat at length of Si- 
ena. Siena is, after Florence, the most interesting city of Tuscany, 
and the city whose artistic past requires the greatest number of 
restorers and imitators. In no other city does the love of ancient, 
medizeval and Renaissance art slay more victims—pardon me, pro- 
duce more conscientious imitators, than in Siena—the red city, as 
Bourget calls it, on account of the abundance of brick buildings. 
Behold here a Sienese structure, a palace which is a fortress, and 
which serves as a bank (Fig. 6). Siena is crowded with Gothic 
buildings. Neither Venice, nor Florence, nor Burgos, has more 
of them. The monuments can be of but little use to the architects 
of our time; the height of the stories and the luxury displayed in 
the materials are not made for our own buildings, and the Sienese 
architects are occupied in restoring them. The restoration of the 
palazzo Salimbeni is the work of the architect Partini, who enjoyed 
in his time a great reputation (he died a few years ago). But he 
was a little in the habit of dogging the footsteps of Viollet-le-Duc, 
without possessing the supple and suggestive talent of the latter. 

If in Florence our artists do the Florentine, in Rome they do the 
Roman, as I have already remarked. But there is Roman and 
Roman; there is the Roman of the Republic and of the Empire, sol- 
emn and majestic, and the Roman of the Renaissance, Florentine, 
Bramantesque and Michelangelesque,and there is also the Bernina- 
esque. .Contemporary architects, as a rule, prefer the Bramant- 
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esque, the style of the Renaissance. Among the public buildings 
executed in this style, the most remarkable is the palace of the 
modern National Gallery. 

We have here,indeed,a palace in the monumental style with all the 
characters of a noble and serious fabric, and bearing the stamp of 
its purpose. It may be a trifle cold, but by no means so cold as the 
buildings of Munich, which, classic or otherwise, have not, like the 
Roman palace, the tone of the country. This palace, the work ofa 
Roman architect, Pio Piacentini, will be the first edifice worthy 
of the new capital of Italy, which is now on the eve of being em- 
bellished by a number of public buildings—the Palace of Justice, the 
Polyclinic, the national monument of Victor Emmanuel, conceived 
in the same perfectly classical manner, and whose construction, as 
well as that of the palace of arts, is delayed in consequence of the 
financial difficulties. (Fig. 7.) 

The fine arts building has been erected as a place of exhibition 
for Italian paintings and sculpture. It was to be a symbol of 
national art in Rome, this city being considered not only as the 
political capital of Italy, but also as the capital of Italian art. Events 
have shown that Rome, capital of the kingdom, may well give up its 
claim to be also the capital of Italian art. Politics absorb now the 
whole life of the great city, though in the past it was the centre of a 
mighty artistic,as well as political activity ; great artists then resided 
in Rome, which they beautified with their masterpieces. The build- 
ing for the exhibition of the modern art in Rome is to receive the 
pictures bought by the government. As this is quite a special struc- 
ture, built for a fixed purpose, I will give you some figures. It 
covers an area of 8,000 sq. m.; the development of walls available 
for exposition is in all (ground floor and upper story) 1,300 linear 
metres. The ground floor is 9 m. high, the upper story averages 
7m. in height. An area of 11,000 sq. m. is reserved for the pro- 
visional galleries. 

Thus the Palace is an eloquent specimen of the architecture in- 
spired by the ancient monuments, by classical renaissance, that is 
by architecture which had in Palladio, Vignole, Sansovino its most 
distinguished representatives. But I can point out to you another 
building still more interesting and archeological. It is the Teatro 
Massimo, built by the Palermetan architect, G. B. Filipo Basile, 
who died in 1892. 

The Greco-Roman art had in this architect one of its best and 
most enthusiastic champions. I need hardly call your attention 
to the aristocratic amplitude of this Teatro Massimo (Fig. 8), the 
grandeur of its proportions, the pleasant nobility of its appearance. 
It is quite evident that with the classical programme, to which 
Basile conformed himself, it would be very difficult to excel the re- 
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sult which our artist presents to us in his Teatro. The island, after 
all, which bears the ruins of Metapontum, of Crotona, of Syracuse, 
of Agrigenti, of Selinous, of Segesta, may well admit in one of the 
largest squares of Palermo, a classical, or Greco-Roman theatre, 
with a Corinthian pronaos, a cupola which looks as though drawn 
by an architect of the imperial times, and whose floral top orna- 
ments, remind one of the celebrated choragic monuments of Ly- 
sicrates, in Athens. We have here indeed a Roman architecture, 
but it is the Greek taste that gives it its peculiar charm, and that 
is carefully kept in view, both in the design and in the execution. 

The project of this monumental work, in its way the most monu- 
mental to be found in Italy, is as an architectural undertaking far 
above a large number of modern structures. It was the outcome of a 
competition started by the municipality of Palermo, in the month 
of September, 1864. The jury, among 35 competitors, honored 
Basile’s project with their choice. The execution began about ten 
years later, in 1875. Some differences between the municipality 
of Palermo and the contractors caused everything to remain in 
abeyance for a time, but the work was taken up again in 1890, and 
when, soon afterwards, the architect died, it was entrusted to his 
son, who brought it to a finish a short time ago. (Fig. 9.) 

After this architect,a traditionalist “par excellence,” whose fame 
is founded on a monument of exquisite classicism, after this monu- 
ment whose place in the modern architecture of Italy is one of the 
highest, we pass now to the boldest architect of our days, to the 
Italian Eiffel—Alessandro Antonelli, a Piedmontese, who died in 
1888. Piedmont is at the northern extremity of Italy, Sicily at the 
other end. We are speaking of two buildings situated at the two 
opposite extremities of the peninsula. Which of the two works 
will go farther to make its creator remembered I am at a loss to 
say. But it is not here that such problems should be discussed. 
There is no doubt, however, that the Piedmontese monument 
is calculated to produce a deeper impression than the Sicilian 
theatre. It does not represent an application, more or less suc- 
cessful, of a hackneyed formula, but shows a boldness extraordi- 
nary for us old Latin nations, who are not bewitched by the poetry 
of sky-scrapers (please to observe that I am speaking in the 
plural number, for, in the singular, I make some reservations as to 
this collective judgment, holding that even the 29 stories and the 
117 metres of the Park Row Building, may be capable of artistic 
effects). 

Let us, then, turn to that boldest and loftiest building of contem- 
porary Italy, the Mole Antonelliana of Turin, to the Piedmontese 
sky-scraper. Like M. Eiffel, and as it would seem, Mr. Robertson, 
our Antonelli was haunted by the dream of vertiginous heights. 
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Some have denied him artistic feeling, for no better reason than 
that he understood antiquity in his own way, and strove to con- 
ciliate the classical idea with the requirements of modern construc- 
tion. The same has happened, it seems, in America, where the 
, ancient formula is subordinated to the development of new means 
of construction. We have here a building in masonry, granite, 
Lucerne stone and brick, so that the forms could not adapt them- 
selves to being onlycolumns, pillars and entablatures—the columns, 
pillars and entablatures which Antonelli needed to reach his 165 
metres. But you will first ask for what purpose the Mole was built. 
Well, this marvelous edifice was begun by the Jewish community 
of Turin in 1863, and was intended for a temple. The work having 
remained in abeyance from 1869 to 1876, became in 1877, through 
the meritorious initiative of several citizens, communal property, 
and in 1878 the Mole was consecrated to the memory of Victor 
Kmmanuel. But there is another history to tell, that of its con- 
struction. [For in a country like Italy you cannot try to soar 165 
metres above the ground without some attempts to stop your 
flight on the part of those who remain below. The attacks upon 
the Mole may be considered as another monument, a monument 
of a timidity in regard to the construction. The attacks were di- 





rected from all sides against the cupola, which was controlled, while 
in the course of execution by three commissions. Two of these 
declared themselves against Antonelli’s proposition, because in 
their opinion the cupola, as conceived by the architect, could not 
be built with perfect safety. The first commission, it is true, had 
looked favorably on Antonelli’s cupola, but the second com- 
mission, more absolute even and more trenchant in its conclusions 
than the third, had condemned it without reservation. In the eyes 
of this commission the stability of the fabric was menaced by a lack 
of resisting power to vertical pressures. The second commission 
had found no total want of solidity due to insufficient resistance 
to vertical pressure, but it had affirmed without reservation an in- 
sufficient stability in the vault. 

Antonelli, who never for a moment had doubted the correctness 
of his calculations and the accuracy of his studies, refused to be 
discouraged, and, in a memoir remarkable for its terse firmness, 
refuted all reflections on the safety of his Mode, affirming 
that his calculations had been made with the utmost possible care 
and that success was certain. Time has proved him right. (Fig. 10). 

“ Let us now examine the peculiar features of this strange build- 
ing. In the perimeter and in the whole height of the subsoil be- 
tween the pillars, the ground is supported by a short vertical wall, 
leaning against the ground, of a thickness of 0.24 m. This is a 
rather ingenious device intended to resist the pressure of the soil 
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FIG. 10.—MOLE ANTONELLIANA, TURIN. 


Architect, Antonelli. 
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with the utmost economy of masonry. There is another remark- 
able thing—the Mole has not one thick wall. Its construction, even 
in its supports, is entirely a work “a jour,” closed only by very thin 
walls, which in the construction act like vertical mouldings (ner- 
vures.) 

The Mole has the square plan of about 40 metres each way, with- 
out the projections which give to the plan a little movement. The 
system of interposing granite bonding in the construction, 
which is all brick, is adhered to in the whole building, with this dif- 
ference, that as the pile ascends the bound-works of granite become 
thinner, and very much closer. This system of construction 
was not used in Piedmont before Antonelli obtained through it the 
success of his Mole. Let us now have a look at the cupola, the 
“great attraction” of the edifice. We have here an ogival vault 
with its acute point cut horizontally at the summit and with a double 
wall. It is a very simple idea. But if the fundamental idea of the 
cupola is simple, its construction is complicated, or, I should say, 
subtle. The cupola then has a double wall, with a void of 2.96 m. 
and each wall of 0.13 m. is fortified by a set of mouldings which may 
be considered as the continuation in curve of the pillars. Every- 
where arches, platbands, partitions, vaults, iron bars, which coun- 
terbalance each other, are hidden in the walls. 

If we look at the vault inside, we at once notice a system of 
mouldings, which cross each other, and whose quadrangular spaces 
are fortified by small vaults of 0.12 m. thickness, which coalese by 
connecting themselves with the course of the bricks of the mould- 
ings themselves. The function of these vaults is very important, 
for they counterbalance the movement of the mouldings. The ex- 
terior vault shows a prominent system of mouldings, secondary 
and principal; its thickness is the same in all its development, and 
it is organically connected with the interior vault. Moreover, both 
vaults are without cross-quarters of timber, and are connected not 
only by the arches built in the middle of the mouldings, but also 
by a system of five barrel vaults. These mouldings, arches, princi- 
pal and secondary vaults are disposed so as to form a work of 
empty cells, light and rigid, as if it was a single cast. 

This monument, so majestic in its grandeur, which symbolizes 
Turin, as the Duomo symbolizes Milan, Santa Maria dei fiori, 
Florence, St. Peters, Rome, was built at the expense of only about 
one million and a half of francs. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the men of routine have always 
clung to their fear lest the Mole be disastrously shaken some day, 
nor is the Turinese population at all sure of the stability of the 
monument. Let the town be visited by a violent gale, or let there 
be a slight quaking of the earth, and people will ask themselves 
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anxiously whether the Mole has been left unscathed, and some- 
body will go to the foot of the building to satisfy himself that the 
cupola, the arches, the columns, the pillars, are still in their re- 
S| ective positions. 

\ntonelli made a pendant to the Mole in a provincial town, in 
the near neighborhood of Turin—Novara. In the church of San 
Candenzio, of that place, he built a cupola with several stories at a 
height of about 125 metres; it was begun in 1857 and finished in 
1878, for the works were not continued in regular fashion. 

We pass now to the most industrial city of Italy, Milan. This 
city not long ago built a whole new ward, whose buildings give 
the tone to the city, which is the tone of wealth and abundance; 
but to this new ward and some of its buildings I shall return in my 
second paper. 

| wish to speak to-day of the most interesting public edifice of 
Milan, the gallery Victor Emmanuel, a monumental covered pas- 
sage, most welcome in a city where the winter is very cold and very 
wet, and whose fogs vie in intensity and annoying power with those 
of London. (Fig. 11). 

This gallery Victor Emmanuel is part of the problem of the whole 
square of the Duomo, and the architect who designed the covered 
passage designed also the whole plan of the square, with its lofty 
buildings, in the classical taste. This artist was Guiseppe Mengoni, 
a Bolognese by birth, who died just as the last touch was being 
given to the arch of the gallery. We may find faults with some 
details of his pian, but it cannot be said of him that he lacked grand- 
eur of ideas. Yet this merit is sometimes recognized rather frigidly, 
for his work has diminished the Duomo, especially on the side of the 
facade. (Fig. 12.) This case has a striking analogy with that of 
Notre Dame in Paris, when, suddenly, in consequence of the demol- 
i.ion of that wing of the Hotel Dieu, which ran along the Seine, 
the whole breadth of that river branch and of the quai opposite 
was added to the dimensions of the Place du Parvis. The equilib- 
rium between the Duomo and the square that fronts it have been 
broken in the same way. But, all the same, that square, as it is at 
present, corresponds to the wants of an ever-increasing population. 

The idea of a great square at the geometrical and industria! 
centre of Milan, and around the cathedral, is by no means a recent 
one. Napoleon I. was inclined to give that idea an effective im- 
pulse, but, somehow, could not, and the project suffered a total 
eclipse until the year 1839, when the question was again studied. 
A lottery of two millions was established to cover the cost of the 
Duomo square, and the municipality opened a competition with 
prices of 15, 10 and 5 thousand frances. After the designs were sub- 
mitted, the jury proposed the gallery of Mengoni and the square 
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of another architect, Pestagalli. But the municipality in 1863 en- 
trusted Mengoni with the works of the square as well as with that 
of the gallery, and compelled him to build the gallery within two 
years, and the remainder in six years. So the gallery was opened in 
1865,though there was still the arch to finish. From 1867 to 1869 an 
E-nglish company took the contract and continued the construction 
of the square, but in 1869 it made over to the municipality, for a 
sum of 7,300,000 lire, the gallery and the other buildings, and the 
city continued the work for its own account. In 1877 the arch was 
finished and opened up. (Fig. 13.) 





| 
| 


1 do not intend to make a critical examination of this monu- 
mental work, in its ensemble the most monumental of Italy. I will 
only observe that the Renaissance taste of their construction has 
neither the simplicity of the Florentine taste nor the amplitude of 
the Teatro Massimo of Palermo. There one may observe a liberty 
of expression which will produce artists, instead of pedantic copy- 
ists. However, I do not mean to appraise here the results obtained 
by Mengoni. 
—~ I may add that the gallery cost five millions, exclusive of the ex- 
pense for the administration, mail, taxation, interest to the Na- 
tional Bank of Italy, and I need not tell you that the Gallery Victor 
Emmanuel is the favorite resort of the peop'e of Milan, and of the 
foreigners who visit our city. 





Alfredo Melani. 
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V NOUVEAUTES DE PARIS. 


N American, long resident in Paris, relates how he was one 
day accosted, on the strength of being detected in reading 
an American magazine on the top of an omnibus, by a compatriot, 
who observed: “Say, when you’ve seen one block of this infernal 
town, you've seen it all.” The critic subsequently explained that 
he was from Chicago. But the remark might have been made by 
an equally hasty and superficial observer from New York, or from 
any other American capital. The casual tourist is like that 
legendary lady: 
Mrs. Dick is very sick, 
And nothing can improve her; 
Until she sees the Tooleries 
And gallops through the Louvre. 

To such a tourist it may very well seem that Paris is all “the 
regular thing,” even in the face of abounding evidence to the con- 
trary. Such is the force of tradition and conformity, in place of 
individualism, encouraged to the point of vagary. To the Amer- 
ican, used to this latter, Paris seems to take the ground of the 
gentleman in “Pickwick” who “didn’t see the necessity for anything 
original.” And, indeed, even from his point of view, Paris seems 
to go on pretty well without it. But the conformity and orderliness 
may well appear to him more military than artistic. He can almost 
see the drill sergeant at the corner aligning the house fronts and 
directing them to “dress up;” and the composite image that re- 
mains in his mind after two or three days of grinning like a dog 
and running about through the city, in the language of the Psalm- 
ist and the manner of the Psalmist’s enemies, may very well be 
that of the precipitate Chicagoan. It all seems to him “the regular 
thing.” 

We all know what the regular thing is—the hotel of the boule- 
vards, which differs only in detail from the hotel of the older quar- 
ter, and among the various specimens of which the resemblances 
are so much stronger than the unlikenesses. Even in the newer 
quarter about the Arch the type prevails, and gives character to 
the region,—the tall first story with or without its mezzanine, the 
succession above of three stories or of four, and the attic marked 
off by its balcony. One who penetrates the interior finds much of 
diversity as well as of ingenuity in its arrangement and detail; finds 
that the peculiarities of site and differences of size and varieties of 
requirement have been much more carefully considered than in 
the corresponding class of buildings at home; that the “tenement 
house reform” which is just beginning to struggle for recognition 
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in New York was fully established in Paris long before he was 
born; that there has gone much more of brains and consideration, 
and consequently of real economy, to the housing of the general 
mass of the population in the French capital than in any American 
city. But undoubtedly there does result from a general survey 
of the street architecture an impression of repetition and monotony, 
which he must find in the aggregate impressive, but which he may 
be forgiven for finding also in detail tiresome. It was an artist, and 
a very sensitive one, who preferred the streets of London to those 
of Paris on the ground, as he put it, that the street fronts even of 
Bloomsbury and Soho “seemed to have been built by individuals 
at different times.”’ On the other hand, Paris seems to have been 
“regularly laid out” according to a large municipal scheme which 
has pretty well excluded individual expression. It is the necessary 
abatement of the attractiveness of Paris, the defect of her munici- 
pal quality. Every reader of Matthew Arnold remembers his scold- 
ing of Palgrave for Palgrave’s highly obiter dictum, in lumping to- 
gether the architecture of Belgravia and that of the Rue de Rivoli: 
“He loses sight of the distinction—the distinction, namely, that the 
architecture of the Rue de Rivoli expresses show, splendor, pleas- 
ure, unworthy things, perhaps, to express alone and for their own 
sake, but it expresses them; whereas the architecture of Gower 
street and Belgravia merely expresses the impotence of the archi- 
tect to express anything.” After all which, the visitor to Paris has 
a kind of sympathy with Mr. Palgrave, whose wrath with the archi- 
tecture of Paris may be largely the absence, to his sense, of the per- 
sonal note in it. And that is also what the tourist from Chicago 
was trying to say in his untutored way. 

Doubtless, the Parisian finds many differences which are lost 
upon the stranger, particularly the American stranger, in the gen- 
eral sense of conformity and uniformity. It is not that the mass is 
swamped by the details, but the details by the mass. He cannot 
see the trees for the forest, the houses for the city. All the build- 
ings look alike to him, just as all Japanese look alike to us. That 
this is due to their equal strangeness, and the merger of the in- 
dividual in the type, to the unaccustomed sense, and not to any 
want of individuality among themselves, is proved by the fact that 
we in turn all look alike to them. But then the stranger who says 
that “one block” is all Paris must say it in his haste. It may take 
him a long time to perceive the nuances which distinguish the 
subtler variations upon the accepted type, and to find the minuter 
differences which are apparent to the native. But there are so 
many aberrations from the type itself, from the “regular thing,” 
that they ought to impress themselves upon a fairly observant 
stranger in a day or two of Paris. 
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Mr. Longfellow has shown in his interesting essay on “The 
Lotos Column” that even Egyptian architecture was not the im- 
mobile system we are apt to fancy, and that in its history also there 


is to be traced the universal process of growth and decay. The 
I‘rench are the most mobile of peoples, we are apt to say. That 


the Parisian hotel should have kept its main features so little 
changed for two centuries, or since the government began directly 
by regulation, or indirectly by education, to take charge of it, is 
matter of much wonderment to the American, whose fashions in 
architecture change as rapidly as his fashions in clothing, and 
whose buildings pretty infallibly date themselves within five years. 
There is no great interest in tracing the slow changes of “the regu- 
lar thing” in Paris, from the time of the fourteenth Louis to that 
of the third Republic, seeing that these changes have not been, like 
those of the preceding centuries, a logical development, either un- 
derstood or misunderstood, but merely the caprices of fashion. It 
is more amusing to the stanger in Paris to look up the things which 
are avowedly departures from the rule than the slow modifications 
of it. Doubtless a good many of them seem, to the conservative 
French architect, mere freaks and aberrations. But none of them, 
or very few, wear that aspect to an American. lor one thing they 
are all so plainly the work of educated men, who know what the 
regular thing is and show that knowledge in their departures from 
it, be the same good or bad. There is next to none of that “origi- 
nality” of which we have so much, and which is mainly mere ig- 
norance, ignorance of what has been done before and is doing 
elsewhere. 

Most of these aberrations in Paris have been done within the past 
decade. Naturally most of them have taken the form of private 
houses of moderate cost and extent. And as naturally most of 
them have been done in the newest quarter, the quarter within half 
a mile, let us say, speaking roughly, of the Arch of Triumph, within 
or without. The great and costly mansions hold pretty closely to 
tradition. There is one of these, just finishing in the Avenue de 
l’Alma, with a subordinate, or hardly subordinate, front on another 
street, which might be a generation old or even more, but for the 
freshness of its ashlar. Nay, it might be coeval with such as still 
survive of the old hotels of the Faubourg St. Germain, or of so 
much of them as their jealous walls allow to be seen. Like them, 
it is set “between court and garden,” it has the same Ludovican air 
of detail a little bloated and a good deal pompous. The em- 
phasis given to seclusion, by the way, is by no means confined to 
great mansions. An [Englishman's house is well known to be his 
castle, and the occupant of it takes a pride in proclaiming that fact 
—the fact that it is his right and pleasure to keep the public out. 
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But the suburban Parisian seems to take rather more pains than 
the suburban Londoner to put stress upon his right to privacy, and 
the “particularity” of his abode. The walls which are the bulwarks 
of his seclusion are higher and blanker. He is content even more 
austerely to deny the right of his family to look out in order that he 
may more strongly emphasize that the passer has no right to look 
in. A stroll through any of the streets bordering the Bois de Bou- 
logne, with recollections of a like walk in a corresponding suburb 
of London, would lead to the belief that it was the Gaul, and not 
the Briton, who was the more morose and unsocial animal. And 
what is true of the capital is quite as true of the provinces. Even 
truer; for in every provincial capital, the abodes of the better-to-do 
are signalized by the seclusion which denotes exclusiveness. It is 
even noteworthy that it is in the modern building and the newer 
quarters that this exclusiveness is most marked. It is one of the 
few contradictions one meets in France of the national modern 
motto. For high opaque walls are without doubt incompatible with 
the spirit of “Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” and denote a classifica- 
tion of society which, when the line is drawn below themselves by 
the people who draw it, we are in the habit of calling snobbishness. 

In Paris proper, however, this exclusiveness is, in modern houses, 
expressed only in those of unusual size and cost and by no means 
marks the dwellings of those who are able to afford a house to 
themselves, without being able to give their abodes the aspect of 
palaces. The owners of this class of dwellings have given occasion 
for the most interesting of the recent Parisian essays in domestic 
architecture, if indeed the ‘associated dwelling” in which the great 
majority of Parisians have to live can properly be de- 
scribed as domestic architecture at all. One is rather sur- 
prised, when one goes about, expressly to observe the small 
“particular hotels,” to find how many of them are in one 
or another mode of the medizval building which we rashlv 
suppose to be so obsolete in France, except for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and less rashly to be so unsuccessfully employed 
there. Even the French Renaissance, however, is far more l'rench 
than it is Renaissance, and owes its particular charm to its indige- 
nousness. But very many of the small houses in the newer quar- 
ters of Paris derive their design from behind the Renaissance, and 
are quite frankly Gothic in origin. They very seldom aspire to the 
praise of purity. Even in dealing with the academic style of the 
Beaux Arts, the contemporaneous French architect is very little of 
a purist, and when he goes outside of it, he becomes frankly eclec- 
tic. But here is a facade (Fig. 1) by M. Deverin, the situation 
of which I have forgotton, which is not only unmistakable Gothic, 
but as successfully carried out, in its modest way, as almost any 
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example one could find. There is no affectation of archaism in it 
nor of historical correctness. It is unmistakably a modern dwelling, 
but as unmistakably inspired by a romantic impulse. And I think 
the reader will agree that it is a successful work in its kind, and a 
grateful relief to the monotony of the regular thing exemplified in 
the old apartment house that adjoins it. The front is evidently 
enough the expression of the interior behind it, the same disposi- 
tion that would obtain ina New York house of like dimensions. In 
fact, it might be bodily transported to the West Side and set down 
there without exciting any sense of incongruity, and it would be no- 
ticeable there mainly by the evidence it gives of more careful and 
successful study than has gone to the designing of most of the fronts 
which would be likely to be its neighbors. The relation between the 
subordinate flank, containing the entrance,and the gabled mass con- 
taining the principal rooms has been very well adjusted, and the 
predominance of the latter assured by simple but not on that ac- 
count obvious devices. The detachment of it is secured by leaving 
a sufficient flank of wall beyond it, and emphasized by the difference 
of material which is not introduced merely at random or for the sake 
of variety, but has a rational object in bringing out the structural 
expression of function which secures it against the suspicion of ca- 
price. The treatment of the gable itself is happy, especially the 
manner in which the change trom the flanking wali c the roof is 
recognized, in the corbelled string course across its base which 
does not amount to a separation, as it would if the cornice had been 
run through. Architects who have had this common diriculty pre- 
sented to them will be the first to recognize how artistically and svuc- 
cessfully it has here been overcome. The attention that has been 
paid to the depth of openings, and the simple but sufficic..t model- 
ing by which this has been emphasized, constitute another exem- 
plary point in the design. The decorative as well as the structural 
detail is successfully adjusted in scale and well designed, or chosen, 
as the case may have been, for its place and function. There is 
nothing at all sensational about this front, nor any strain after the 
appearance of originality. Perhaps on that account in part it will 
be accepted as a highly satisfactory house front, which could not 
be shamed wherever it was erected, although no observer would 
pick it out a characteristically Parisian. The more one studies 
it, the better he will be apt to like it, as is commonly the case with 
works upon which the most careful and affectionate study has been 
bestowed. 

One thing may be said to distinguish this front from most of its 
class,and that is that the architect is evidently at home in his Gothic 
and composing freely in it, without any particular pretense of arch- 


ological accuracy. To perceive this, one has only to compare it 
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FIG. 1.—PRIVATE HOUSE. 


Architect, M. Deverin. 
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with other Parisian fronts in Gothic, in which the consciousness of 
style, the consciousness of wearing strange clothes and not feeling 
at ease in them, seems to weigh upon the minds of the designers. 
Architects of French training are apt to complain that Gothic is 
“restless,” and it must be owned that they are liable to make it so: 
Nothing could be easier and quieter than the house we have been 
considering. But nobody would think of applying either of these 
adjectives to the house front which comes next, that of which the 
feature is the dormer with the projecting triangular balcony at its 
base and the traceried and framed gable above (Fig. 2). Nobody 
would think of calling it pure any more than of calling it peaceable. 
The various elements of which it is composed no more “belong” ar- 
tistically than they do historically, the Florentine arch of the door- 
way to the dripstones and intersecting mouldings of the window, or 
either to the blind tracery of the cornice, with the awkward pro- 
longation through it of the dripstones of the upper windows, and 
the protrusion of the balcony, destroying whatever of repose it 
might have had if the designer had been favorably inspired to let 
it alone, or to the blind tracery of the balcony and the canopy. The 
Gothic, such as it is, whatever the actual origin of the detail may 
have been, does not even make the impression of I'rench Gothic, 
but in its lininess rather recalls the more unhappy examples of 
North Germany. One would hardly pick this out as Parisian either. 
The only feature that looks French is the tall doorway, necessitated 
by the rational preference of the Parisians for ascending to the prin- 
cipal floor under cover. This is unmistakably French, but it is not 
good. It is as “thingy” as the untrained American architect would 
have been apt to make it, with the string course coming in half way 
up, the shouldered lintel, and the intrusive strut under the arch. 
Compare this with the artistic and simple treatment of the same 
feature in the previous example. French, also, is the sharp know- 
ingness with which the accessory sculpture is done. The beast be- 
tween the windows of the second story floor is a spirited beast, how- 
ever he “got there,’ where a hole had to be cut in the wall to let 
him in. If he had been perched at the base of the party wall, over 
the leader, he would have been an effective feature ; and his ineffec- 
tuality where he is is the fault of the architect and not of the sculp- 
tor. But for these things, one would be apt to assign Hanover 
or Hamburgh, rather than Paris, as the habitat of the house, espe- 
cially when it is considered in conjunction with it what is visible in 
the photograph of its left hand neighbor, which exhibits what 
might be called a spree of eclecticism. The general conception of 
enclosing a wall of these dimensions and proportions under a crow- 
stepped gable might have occurred to one of the speculative build- 
ers, who are responsible for the terrors of the early building on the 
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West Side of New York. There is the same tendency of the un- 
trained designer to introduce more things than he knows how to 
handle or to combine, and to confound multiplicity with variety. 
Doubtless, the things individually are better done in the Parisian 
example. The New York speculative builder, saving money by 
employing a cheap draughtsman whom he furnished with “ideas,” 
would not have arrived at so much smartness of detail as is shown 
in the arranging of the vari-colored brickwork; and the ironwork 
also, though very simple is effective. But the effect of “thinginess”’ 
is the same in each; and the New Yorker would have envied the 
Parisian the negation of repose which is effected by enclosing in a 
stone frame a three-story front, of which the first story is of fussy 
brick arches in a field of masonry, the second, three segmental 
arches, of which the central is blind and the lateral are open, and the 
upper a pair of arches in a field of brickwork, covered with a differ- 
ent pattern from that below. 

“That is what I call a freak, or violence.” And we can hardly 
help applying the same name to the two small houses in the Rue 
Eugene Flodvar, which come next on our list (Fig. 3). To attain re- 
pose here it would evidently be desirable that the horizontal lines 
should be emphasized at the expense, if necessary, of the vertical ; 
that at least the division of stories which is one of the primary facts 
of the case should be effectually brought out. “Instead of which” 
care has been taken to interrupt the horizontal lines and to prevent 
them from being continuous. The plinth is broken, as, indeed, it 
had to be, by the doorway, and the cornice, without any such nec- 
essity, by the dormer, while the uprights of the stone window 
frames are not only made continuous and emphasized, but they are 
connected at the top by segmental arches, which not only contrast 
distressingly with the level lintels, but are quite meaningless in 
themselves, and exist, apparently only in order that the arch heads 
shall be filled with a polychromy of tiling. Under this, in the front 
which is all visible in the photograph is a tier of short panels which 
are also constructionally quite meaningless,even although the sa’ e 
architect, apparently, has himself shown, in the adjoining front, a 
more excellent way of giving interest to a piece of brick wall by 
building it in patterns of varicolored bricks, which is the more dec- 
orative because it has some structural significance. Nobody can 
admire the relation of the big dormer in brick and stone to the lit- 
tle one in timber. They are evidently incongruous, and though the 
smaller is by no means bad in itself, it loses most of its effect by the 
conjunction. And certainly nobody but the author is likely to ad- 
mire the doorway, which is, properly enough, the most elaborate 
feature of the front, but which is elaborated into much uncouthness 
and of which the upper light is carefully separated from the opening 
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FIG. 3.—PRIVATE i10USE, RUE EUGENE FLODVAR. 
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of which it is yet evidently a part. There is, undoubtedly, a more 
knowing air about the work than there would be about a work of ‘ 
which the general conception was so perversely wrong, if it had 
been done by anAmerican “artchitect” instead of a French architect. 
But in spite of that, there is something soothing to our national se f 
love in seeing that, when the French architect departs from his tra- 
dition, and puts himself on his own resources, and is more im- 
pressed with the desire of being “original” than with the desire of 
being expressive, he, too, is capable of wild work. This lesson was 
writ very large in the temporary buildings of the exposition, the 
‘architecture of six months,” as the Parisians call it, deprecating 
thereby its being taken too seriously, being taken more seriously by 
the public than it was taken by its authors. It is writ smaller in 
such works as we have been considering, but not less emphatically 
in fact more emphatically, for these are meant to stand much lon- 
cer than six months to be permanent buildings. The fact that they 
are “particular hotels” of small size and moderate cost does not 
dispense the architect from taking them seriously and doing his 
best with them. In fact it is evident that it is not negligence that 
ailsthem. The designer has taken as much trouble, if that were all 
that was needed, to make them wrong as would have sufficed to 
make them right. 

No. 2, Rue Fortuny, is even more unmistakably French than the 
houses we have just considered (Fig. 5). It is also so much more 
pretentious as to justify and even to demand a more pompous and 
monumental treatment. It does not, to be sure, explain itself very 
well. The unusual massiveness of wall gives expanses which are 





in themselves grateful, but at the apparent expense of habitable- 
ness. The doorway and the French window of the third story are 
the only “practicable openings” for the purpose of the occupants, 
since one flank is entirely solid, and the other pierced with openings 
that denote subordinate rooms. The explanation doubtless is that 
the living rooms look out upon the court which is plainly enough 
indicated by the porte cochere. Attention, however, is directed by 
the design only to the monumental feature, which occupies the 
centre and in effect composes the design. This is a freely eclectic 
performance which, like most modern work in Paris, and even to a 
greater degree than most, goes to show that the architects do not 
design with any fear of the archeologists before their eves. The ° a» 
upper opening, with its traceried balcony and its rich canopy labels 
itself distinctly enough as Gothic. The lower is as distinctly mod- 
ern Parisian, and shows one of the weaknesses of its mode in its 
incapacity to make right use of mouldings. Nothing could be less 





Gothic than this succession of three receding jambs all with square 
arrises, and quite innocent of the transitions which a Gothic 
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architect could not have prevented himself from introducing into 
them, to the great advantage of the result. The baldness of the 
structure is by no means redeemed by the carved ornament that is 
applied to it, even if one admits it to be ornamental, as he so often 
finds himself unable to do. The flanking openings show this same 
innocence of moulding, apart from their rich canopies, although 
here the plainness is explained and would be even effective if 1 
were employed as a foil to the richness of a centre which is, in fact, 
equally plain. The projecting canopy over the balcony is unmis 
takably Gothic and so are the dormers, which seem to be copie 
from ancieat examples. But the projecting canopy, not being a 
baldacchino, loses all significance, and the composition would prob 
ably have been more effective, if the central feature had been one 
important dormer continuing and crowning the centrality of the 
composition below. The solidity of the walls and the smallness of 
the openings give the front an aspect rather institutional than do- 
mestic, and while one can hardly fail to find the front interesting, 
he cannot admit it to be successful. 

It is, however, in rural and suburban work that a French archi- 
tect is likely to show most painfully his comparative incapacity to 
Gothic. Professcr Hamlin’s remark, in a recent number of this 
magazine that “his ordinary ‘chateau’ and ‘villa’ is a most uninter- 
esting, perked up affair” is verified by the observation of every pic- 
turesque tourist. At least this is pretty invariably the case when he 
essays Gothic, upon the ground that historical Gothic is one of the 
“glories of France.” A distressing example is the suburban resi- 
dence herewith illustrated, of which the effect must be admitted to 
be distressing, in spite of, or because of strict adherence to prece- 
dent in detail (Fig. 6). It is a box, and the effort to relieve its boxi- 
ness by the application of the tourelles which belonged to a much 
bigger building, succeeds only in emphasizing that character, and 
adding to it an absurd pomposity and pretentiousness. The intro- 
duction of the traceried church windows promotes that impression. 
And yet, when one comes to study it in detail, how much really 
good and faithful work has been thrown away on the ungrateful ob- 
ject. One can imagine each of the fagades making a very good im- 
pression on the drawing board, and having been much labored 
there. The spectator must be reminded of the saying that Wag- 
ner’s music is, really, better than it sounds. For certainly this edi- 
fice is better than it looks. 

A like misfortune seems to attend such city houses as are more 
than mere street fronts, when the architect attempts to do them 
in Gothic. The “lay out” of Paris offers an unusual variety of prob- 
lems in the treatment of corners of all width of angle, and the solu- 
tion of these, when it is successful, gives occasion for some of the 
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FIG. 6.—SUBURBAN HOUSE. 
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most interesting features of the street architecture. The very acute 
angle occupied by the dwelling in one story of stone,two of brick an 
stone, and two in the steep roof presents one of the most trying of 
these problems, of which | recall no completely successful solution. 
()ne infers a necessarily awkward and uncomfortable interior. But 
nobody would call this solution even tolerably good (Fig. 7). The 
general aspect of the building is intolerably “perked up.” The trun- 
cation allows only the irreducible minimum of space at the angle. 
The treatment of the slice, with its steep wedge of roof, is not with 
out a certain sprightliness, in exchange for the repose it would 
have been very difficult to attain, though one by no means sees the 
necessity of the massive and excessive corbels, of which the func- 
tion is but to uphold the light baleony, and which are, moreover, 
treated more like struts of timber than projected courses of 
masonry. but the general expression is of an exaggerated and 
unnecessary restlessness. Observe how the visible front loses in 
comparison even with that adjoining—not that that is any great 
thing, as a matter of design, but it does derive a certain quiet- 
ness from the mere emphasis given to the division of the stories by 
the projected and moulded string courses. 

In fact the more successful the modern French Gothic in do- 
mestic work, the less apt is it to look characteristically Parisian. 
The first house on our list, as we pointed out, might be anywhere 
else as well as in Paris. If one could identify as Parisian the unde- 
niably pretty and picturesque stable in the Rue Hamelin, it would 
be by the equal banding of the brick and stone in the lower building 
at the right, and this detracts from its Gothicism (Fig. 8). The 
really attractive piece of design is the varicolored brick wall carry 
ing a half timbered story surmounted with a variegated slated roof, 
and nobody would designate this as characteristically Parisian or 
even characteristically French. 

It is a comfort to come, in modern work upon a piece of archi- 
tecture which is of no style and which yet has style. That success has 
without question been attained in the garden front of No. 77, Place 
des Etats Unis, and this is not Parisian at all (Fig. 9). Nobody 
would think from the photograph of assigning it to Paris, and one 
can account for its presence there only by supposing that an Eng: 
glish architect was imported to do it. That studied understatement, 
what one may call that pretentious unpretentiousness, which char 
acterizes it, is thoroughly English. One may see the principle of 
the “cottage of gentility” carried in England to absurd lengths, as 
if the owner were willing to go to any expense rather than to make 
his abode look ostentatious. But the spirit is evidently contrary to 
that of Paris, where the owner insists upon having visible procla- 
mation of having got his money’s worth. In this case the unpre- 
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tentiousness is not vociferous, but carried out with great discre- 
tion and to a subtly artistic result. One evident fault is to be 
found with it in the apparent insufficiency of the flat arches (not to 
be confounded with the furled awnings), which makes the specta- 
tor infer a strap of metal as the actual support. But all the rest ts 
very well studied. The variations of level between the two parts re- 
lieve the composition of monotony without impairing its unity, and 
the detail is, to the last brick, in keeping and character. In Ken- 
sington or Hampstead such a work would be welcomed as racy of 
the soil. When one comes upon it in one of the most fashionable 
quarters of Paris, his satisfaction must be dashed with wondering 
“how it got there.” 

It is, it must be owned, in some variation of the official style, in 
some thing that has some element of pomp and formality that the 
Parisian architects are likely to show to the utmost advantage. 
We were just speaking of an awkward treatment in Gothic of the 
frequent feature of a truncated street corner. Here is a very effec- 
tive treatment of the same feature in one of the modes of the Ren- 
aissance,after composition, as well as detail,had become pretty thor- 
oughly formalized (lig. 10). Not, we repeat, that the French archi- 
tect troubles himself about his archeology. The loggia in the roof 
of this house is avowedly “out of style,” without on that account im- 
pairing the artistic result. In this case there is no evident need 
for the truncation since the corner appears to be a rectangle, 
though such are the varying intersections of Paris that it may very 
possibly command the vista of another street. But how admirably 
effective is the composition, and how the effect of it is promoted 
by the detail. The terminal openings on each front are perhaps 
crowded too near the edge, in order to give more force to the cen- 
tral feature, the truncation, which, above the basement, is all open- 
ing, by the framing of it in quite unbroken flanks of wall. The sol- 
idity of the basement is excellent as a foil to the comparative rich- 
ness of the superstructure, and such features as the entrance, the 
large openings, the dormers and notably the chimney, are adjusted 
and detailed with an unfailing tact. That very familiar feature, the 
broken pediment, is very seldom seen in a position in which it so 
completely justifies itself as here, where it almost seems to acquire 
real significance. It is hard to imagine any other feature which 
would so well serve the purpose of mediating between the centre 
and the wings, and between the walls and the roof, at the cornice 
line. The whole has an air of quite unmistakable distinction which 
the Gothic things we have been looking at mostly fail to attain. 

The same lesson is inculcated in the front, No. 64, Rue Ampere, 
of which the most striking feature is the concentration of all the 
richness above (Fig. 11). The basement and the first floor show an 
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FIG. 11.—PRIVATE HOUSE, NO. 64 RUE AMPERE. 
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FIG. 12.——HOTEL DE VALOIS, CAEN. XVI. CENTURY. 
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austere renunciation of ornament, being the perfectly plain exposi- 
tion of good masonry, and, artistically, exist for the sole purpose of 
laising up the pompous and monumental roof story into visibility 
and predominance. This is a purely artificial combination of pedi- 
mented and statued niches, quite devoid of structural significance, 
for the gable is evidently not a real gable or “roof mask,” but a 
purely monumental erection. But then how well it is composed, 
and how effective in spite of its irrationality, with its urns, niches 
and statues and open and closed pediments, and how free!y does the 
architect handle these perfectly conventional devices. Compare it 
with the authentic example of the sixteenth century Renaissance 
in which it is composed, the Hotel de Valois, now the Bourse, at 
Caen (Fig. 12). I cannot see that the modern artist is any less at 
home in his Italian artificialities than the ancient, or that his work 
is not on as high an artistic plane. 

Indeed, the contrast between the two kinds of work we have been 
considering seems to indicate that the official inculcation of an 
Italian architecture in France, during the last two centuries, has 
had the remarkable re: ult that the students work freely and natur- 
ally in the formal and artificial style, while they work under con- 
straint and awkwardly in a free and natural style which is drawn 
directly from the facts, or in other words that, in this art, the sec- 
ond nature of habit has become more natural than nature. It is at 
least a great testimonial to the power of education. 

Thus far, with the exception of the garden front in the Place des 
Etats Unis, we have been dealing with works which have been com- 
posed, with however much freedom of eclecticism, in some histor- 
ical style. But it would trouble the most expert classifier to assign 
the origin of such a work as No. 4 Avenue d’Jena (Fig. 13), which 
must arrest the attention of whoever passes it, and is, indeed, one of 
the most striking things in the recent architecture of Paris. It has 
already been fully illustrated in the Architectural Record, but no 
review of the “novelties of Paris” can omit reference to it. On its 
front is engraved the name of the sculptor as well as of the archi- 
tect, and very rightly, since the unconventionality of the work is 
due to him, as well as to the architect. “There are a pair of them,” 
the spectator must feel moved to exclaim. Whatever he may be 
moved to say of the front, he cannot fail to admire the cleverness 
and ingenuity, with which the downward slope of the ground, on 
the hill of the Trocadero, to the street behind, has been utilized for 
the excavation of a subterranean stable lighted from the street, 
while the stable roof supports the rear of a terraced garden (Figs. 14, 
15,16). The treatment of the front is so unconventional that the par- 
apet becomes a series of fantastic balusters and open railings, with- 
out any pretence of the protective function of a parapet,and that the 
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FIG. 13.—NO. 4 AVENUE D’JENA, PARIS. 
M. Schoelkopf, Architect. 
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FIG. 15.—STABLE ENTRANCE. NO. 4 AVENUE D'JENA 











FIG. 16.—STABLE ENTRANCE, NO. 4 AVENUE D’JENA. 
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FIG. 17.—DETAIL OF FACADE, NO. 4 AVENUE D’JENA. 


cornice disappears altogether as a separate and bounded member, 
becoming a mere swell at the top of the wall. The strange disposi- 
tions and forms are enhanced by the sculpture, which is a series of 
rude grotesques, suggestive, but not imitative, of natural objects. 
One cannot discern in most of the work any more serious purpose 
than oddity. But the treatment of the cornice, at least, shows a dis- 
position which may be traced in other recent works, and notably in 
the Palace Hotel of the Champs Elysées, which is one of the most 
conspicuous of the new buildings. That is the disposition to treat 
stone as not merely plastic but fluent, and to pour the sculpture and 
carved ornament over a front, so to speak. One cannot call the 
result beautiful in any instance thus far furnished. It has the effect 
of making stonework an imitation of terra cotta, instead of the 
commoner practice of making terra cotta to imitate carved stone. 
It does, however, suggest that, inapplicable as the treatment may 
be to the material, to which it seems thus far to have been confined, 
there may be a valuable suggestion in it for the treatment of the 
material which it suggests. It is not likely that M. Schoellkopf and 
his sculptural colleague will repeat their experiment in masonry. 
But one can imagine things that are not only interesting, as No. 4, 
Avenue d’Jena undoubtedly is, with all its vagaries, but also legiti- 
mate, effective and even beautiful, being done by the application of 
their misapplied method of surface decoration to a truly plastic, 
and at one stage of its manufacture, an almost fluid material. A 
terra cotta front in which this characteristic of the material was uni- 
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formly recognized would at least be very well worth seeing and 
studying. 

The result of this survey of recent work in Paris, must be, I 
think, to convince even the lay tourist from Chicago 
whose exclamation has been the text for these remarks, 
that when he has seen one block of Paris, he has by no 
means “‘seenit all,’ that there is a good deal of building 
going on which is far from “the regular thing,” and that the aberra- 
tions differ from those he would see at home mainly by being more 
intelligent, or at least better educated. If the Parisian architect 
employs a new expression, it is not for want of knowing what is 
already in the dictionary, as it would be likely to be with the aber- 
rant American architect. There are many more novelties, of 
course, than can here be illustrated. I should like to give some of 
the Parisian treatments in domestic work, of a light metal lintel 
carrying a superincumbent wall, for some of these are as 
exemplary as they are ingenious, and ought to be_ useful 
to the American designers, who are apt to relegate this 
feature to the engineer; on the other hand, with a result com- 
monly uncouth and ungainly, or, on the other, to shirk the 
expression of it altogether, and cover the intractable member with 
a false pretence of another construction. The French have not thus 
far made any more architectural use of aluminum than ourselves, 
though one of the engineering exhibits of the exposition was an 
aluminum bridge of extraordinary strength and lightness. But 
the designer had foregone one of the chief architectural advant- 
ages of his material by painting it black. 

Even in domestic work, as we have seen, the Parisian architects 
are more successful in proportion as they adopt a formal and monu- 
mental treatment, even of a comparatively small dwelling. It is in 
the “official style” that their chief triumphs are won, and these are, 
accordingly, in public works, and in civil architecture, for their re- 
cent churches do not impose themselves upon American observers 
as offering any suggestions available for importation. On_ the 
other hand, the public buildings are almost certain to be more im- 
pressive and successful than anything we have achieved in the same 
way; and the “way,” as everybody knows, is that which we our- 
selves are following, under the increasing influence of the Beaux 
Arts, with increasing unanimity, while our public buildings are be- 
coming at least as costly as French public buildings of the same 
class. It is not only in Paris, but in the provinces, that the graduate 
of the Beaux Arts who stays at home excels the graduate who goes 
abroad and undertakes to import the exotic architecture of the 
school, and “expel nature,” including his own. 

It is true that of the two permanent and serious buildings of the 
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FIG. 19.—MAIRIE OF THE TENTH ARRONDISSEMENT, PARIS. 
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exposition, the Grand Palace of the Fine Arts must be pronounced, 
upon the whole, a failure, but the Little Palace is acclaimed as a 
beautiful success, and has put the name of its author, M. Girault, 
among those of the masters of his art in France. It is not only in 
Paris, but in the provinces, that the superiority is manifest. The 
new City Hall of Tours, scarcely yet completed, is a building such 
as we may well despair of getting, short of a direct reproduction of 
it where it would lose quite half its charm, in an American city of 
the same size and class. 

One of the most attractive novelties in public architecture in 
Paris itself,is the Musée Galliéra, which the city owes to the munifi- 
cence of the Duchess Galliéra (Fig. 18). One of its chief charms 
the photograph does not show, and that is its perfect fitness to the 
site it occupies in a small park laid out expressly for its accommo- 
dation. The main building, it seems to me, successful as it un- 
doubtedly is, suffers from the failure to subordinate either of the in- 
compatible constructions which constitute Roman architecture. 
The arches and the orders are too nearly of the same importance. 
But this defect, if it be one, in great part disappears when the cen- 
tre is seen in conjunction with the beautiful and highly effective 
Ionic colonnades of the wings, only the beginnings of which are 
shown in the photograph. The little museum is not only one of the 
best achievements of recent French architecture. It is one of the 
most beautiful things in all Paris. 

This might almost have been done at any time within the past 
two centuries. But that is by no means the case with the more re- 
cent public building. Perhaps at this moment the loudest archi- 
tectural lion of Paris is the Mairie of the Tenth Arrondissement— 
evidently a work of the century's very end (Fig. 19). With the gen- 
eral reminiscence in its scheme of the Hotel de Ville, which every 
municipal building is almost sure to have, and which is as marked 
in the Hotel de Ville of Tours, already mentioned, this latest ex- 
ample of Parisian public architecture is evidently “more so,” more 
alert and bristling in composition, more profusely ornate in de- 
tail. Its success in the attainment of a characteristically Parisian 
expression is unquestionable, an expression as undeniably ani- 
mated, gay and festive as it is rich and stately. 


Montgomery Schuyler. 
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MAIN PORTAL OF THE PETIT PALAIS DES BEAUX ARTS. 


Architect, Girault, assisted by the Sculptor M. de Saint Marceaux 
Length of main facade, 129 m. Total area, 8,700 sq. m.; maximum, . . 
height, 23 m. Constructed of cream-colored freestone. Cost, 12,- 
000,000 francs. 
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PETIT PALAIS DES BEAUX ARTS. 
Detail of the facade of the Court. 








CRITICISM THAT COUNTS. 


RTISTS are as a_ rule impatient of criticism, and no wonder. 
It is so hard to achieve; it is so easy to criticise. Even a very 
shabby bit of work actually anchored to the earth or plastered upon 
a wall may well cost persistent labor, nice ingenuity, and varied ex- 
perience; even the most thorough training and the finest talent 
rarely if ever attains the virtue of impeccability:; and granted 
that it did, what resolute critic would be thereby disarmed?) On 
the other hand, it seems as if anybody with some clean white paper, 
a scrawling pen, and a bottle of dirty black ink can sit down and 
write a criticism. So it seems and so to a certain extent it is. No 
doubt a critic really needs an intellectual discipline quite as exact- 
ing as the technical discipline of the artist, but he can much more 
easily evade the necessity. Using as he does words and_ ideas 
which are common property, and writing for people to whom an 
art is almost an alien thing, he can go through all the motions of 
criticism and even obtain its compensations, whatever they are, 
without very much more preparation than a good batch of sta- 
tioner’s stock. It is not merely, however, the incompetent criticism 
of popular sheets of which artists are impatient. They dislike and 
suspect, perhaps, even more, the criticism of the intellectual doc- 
tors; and here again their suspicions are only too well founded. 
The critics have seldom dealt with the artists in a becoming spirit 
of disinterestedness and humility. They have often been arrogant, 
unsympathetic and biassed. They have presumed first of all to 
dictate, when it was their business first of all to interpret. They 
have been prone to assume that the arts were primarily a matter 
of mere ideas. They have failed to put themselves in the sensuous 
point of view of the artist, and to acquaint themselves with the 
necessities and limitations of his material and technical resources. 
It is true that for many years past critics have been less apt to com- 
mit these faults; but they are still very much under the illusion of 
their own importance, and the complaint is still repeated that the 
history of criticism is the history of an elaborate and pretentious 
misunderstanding. The difference of point of view runs so deep 
that it will probably continue to be repeated until the day comes 
when the Body of Art and the Body of Criticism are laid together 
in a common grave. On that day, which is the Day of Judgment, 
the Spirit of Criticism may, according to the popular legend, have 
the last word; but if so, the Spirit of Art will, we are sure, remain 
rebelliously sceptical of the authority of the Word. 
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Yet, lasting as their disagreement is, the quarrel between art and 
criticism is a family quarrel, for the two are mutually inter-depend- 
ent. Of course, it will be admitted that the critic cannot get along 
without the artist any more than fiction can get along without 
fact. It will not be so readily admitted that the artist cannot get 
along without the critic; but a little consideration soon shows that 
the latter is not merely a parasite. The truth is that the nature of 
criticism is often misunderstood, because attention has been 
fixed too much upon its formal, not to say formidable, expressions. 
Professional criticism is all very well, and we hope to show before 
we are through that it has done and will do good service ; but it suf- 
fers under the disadvantage of all such exclusive interests. It takes 
itself somewhat too seriously, and tends to anticipate the Day of 
Judgment by a millennium or two. But such criticism is, of course, 
only the organized and educated product of the simplest and com- 
monest fact of social intercourse. Two people get different im- 
pressions of the same object, or bring to bear different ideas upon 
it. They sit down to talk it over, and the result is—criticism. As 
long as there are two people in the world criticism is inevitable. 
Adam alone would never have thought of being critical; but when 
Eve was joined unto Adam, and they began to exchange views 
about the Garden of Eden, criticism was born; and though the Bible 
is silent on the subject, | make no doubt that the knowledge of 
good and evil was the direct issue thereof. 

Criticism originated then, in the ordinary communicative im- 
pulse, which all men share to a certain extent, but which is most 
highly developed among an expansive, imaginative and articulate 
people. When this disposition to talk things over deals with the 
essential subject-matter of human life, and has become self-con- 
scious enough to take itself very seriously, the result is something 
we call philosophy; and it is by no means an accident that our 
most beautiful and profound example of philosophical literature is 
written in the dialogue jform. Indeed the arts themselves 
are simply intensified, specialized and detached products of the 
same communicative impulse. The desire to make some sort of an 
effect on other people was present at their birth; and ever since 
their birth the peopie on whom any effect had been made have been 
most excitedly discussing them—discussing them excitedly, because 
being human handiwork they make a peculiarly poignant appeal 
to the vision and emotions of men. And, at all events since the time 
of Socrates, they have been discussed chiefly from two points of 
view. On the one hand the professional critics, who at that time 
were professional philosophers, brought to bear upon the arts the 
formidable apparatus of philosophical dialectic, and from the time 
of Plato until very recently, generally found them dangerous for 
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the soul's health. But on the other hand, the artists themselves 
have always talked over each other's work among themselves— 
talked it over with an intense interest and for a very practical pur- 
pose, and this very informal and largely technical criticism has been 
in the long run the criticism that counted. 

We are very well aware that artists are often said to be doubt- 
ful critics of each other's work, that their criticisms are 
based too much on the small personal prejudices which professional 
ambitions and rivalries are apt to engender. No one who has lis- 
tened to artists talk about each other can deny some measure oi 
truth to this observation, and at the present time, when so many ar- 
tists work more from the prompting of a theory than from that of 
direct personal vision, their opinions of each other are clouded by 
something different from simple personal antipathies. It should be 
added, however, that such personal prejudices and rivalries are 
merely the measure of the very living interest which artists take 
in each other’s work, and the criticism which issues has the prime 
value of being chiefly technical. It helps just because it is techni- 
cal; because it is passed by a man dealing with certain problenis 
upon another man who is dealing with very much the same prob- 
lems. If both these men are thorough craftsmen, devotedly try- 
ing to make their work as good as possible, the effect of this mu- 
tual comment is helpful in a peculiarly pervasive and insidious way. 
To obtain the best results, however, the condition must be general- 
ized. When the disposition of the majority of artists along any par- 
ticular line is such that they respond immediately to each other's 
successes, and no less immediately pounce upon each other’s fail- 
ures, an artistic environment is created which gives, at all events, 
some promise of an improvement in practice. An artist, no mat- 
ter how great, when working alone or in surroundings which offer 
him no acceptable suggestions, and leave his best designs unappre- 
ciated save by a few, is almost sure to make an excessively con- 
scious approach to his work, and to have it issue in something fan- 
tastic and outlandish. He needs an atmosphere of technical com- 
ment which is at once a stimulus and a check, and which can exist 
only in a group of sincere, enthusiastic, talented and well-trained 
craftsmen. When the chief concern of an architect, for instance, 
is, as it was in this country not so many years ago, merely to erect 
a building, which would satisfy his client, pay, if necessary, a suf- 
ficient return on the investment, and put up any sort of an archi- 
tectural appearance, conditions were obviously such, that good 
work could happen only by accident; for the principal interest of 
one architect in another's work, resembled the interest which one 
manufacturer might have in the product of a competitor. But as 
soon as some really thoughtful and intelligent designs are carried 
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out, which attract and compel comment, the process of experi- 
mentation begins, which at least has a chance of a progressive re- 
sult. H.H.Richardson’s work inspired chiefly some undesirable im- 
itations ; but just because it was an intelligent attempt to apply one 
historical style to American conditions, it started a series of ex- 
periments which were useful, even if their value were chiefly nega- 
tive. Thus the proper critical atmosphere makes possible the 
teaching by example on a large, almost a national scale; and no 
one who knows by what gradual experimental stages, by what per- 
sistent cooperation, by what immediate adoption of some new im- 
provement, the consummate architectural forms were developed, 
will be likely to under-estimate the fundamental importance of this 
exchange of technical comment. 

In an article in Scribner's “Field of Art,” Mr. P. B. Wight an- 
swers the question: “What is Evolution in Architecture,” much as 
we might have answered it, but with a very different conclusion. Of 
the best periods of architecture, he says: “There must have been 
community of interest. Investigation shows that every time a 
change took place, it was adopted in future work by all, until an- 
other step forward could be taken. The old methods were dropped 
as fast as the new ones were adopted, even in the enlargement of 
buildings. Where every improvement when tested and approved 
was universally adopted and perpetuated, there was evolution. 
They did not talk about it or write about it in those days; they were 
at it all the time unconsciously.” Undoubtedly they were at it all 
the time, with a comparative lack of consciousness, although it is 
not so certain that they did not write about it, as Mr. Wight is 
obliged to do. But it is absurd to say that such im- 
provements were adopted and_ perpetuated without being 
discussed, or that the structural logic of an early Greek 
temple or an early medizval cathedral was not the monu- 
mental embodiment of that logical demand in the Greek and 
French character, the social equivalent of which was an inveterate 
habit of talking over interesting problems. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, we may agree with Mr. Wight and Mr. Sturgis that in case the 
work of modern architects is to be very much improved, there must 
be an increase of mutual at the expense of individual effort. But 
how is this mutuality to be brought about? We have already 
indicated the direction in which we should seek for an 
answer to this question, but Mr. Wight has a very differ- 
ent answer, which he urges very persuasively. He _ pro- 
poses corporate guilds, organized by groups of architects 
with much the same point of view, and sufficient in num- 
ber to forma complete business organization. It is presup- 
posed that such a guild would be guided in its work by “the prin- 
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ciple of intellectual codperation, that it would acknowledge rules 
of action, and that it would be a school of mutual instruction within 
itself.” Mr. Wight does not expect that such guilds would be im- 
mediately successful; but he believes them to be entirely practi- 
cable, and probably the best hope for the future of American archi- 
tecture. 

The proposal smacks decidedly of medizeval methods, and bears 
about the same relation to the ordinary ideas which one hears ad- 
vanced upon the same subject as Mr. Wight’s old “Academy of De- 
sign” building bears to some smart bit of contemporary Parisian 
architecture. It would, of course, be absurd to suppose that any 
successful contemporary architect would participate in such a plan 
any more than a successful American star would join a stock com- 
pany of Saxe-Meiningen type. At the same time it is by no 
means impossible that certain groups of competentand enthusiastic 
young architects might not find that by some such method of 
codperation they could both improve their own work and compete 
most effectually by their combined light with the stars of the archi- 
tectural firmament. One would like to see such a plan tried on a 
small scale, for even if it could not succeed in keeping within the 
guild a peculiarly successful designer, any more than the Comédie 
Frangaise could keep Bearnhardt and Coquelin, yet the technical 
discipline of work done within such an association might be most 
salutary and influential. But although we should like to see such 
guilds tried, we suspect that should several of them be firmly es- 
tablished, the future of American architecture would have as much 
to fear from their success as from their failure. 

This may seem to be a hard saying, but a little consideration will 
show that it may be justified. Such small associations, founded 
and organized in obedience to a select and exclusive moral stand- 
ard, would almost inevitably take on the character of coteries. 
Architects in ordinary practice would tend to look upon them sus- 
piciously, for the ideals and methods of the guilds would all imply 
acriticism of current ideals and methods, which could scarcely 
be contemplated with equanimity, and the associationists on their 
part would naturally drift into an attitude of conscious rectitude 
and superiority. That is, instead of doing their work with that di- 
rect and efficient lack of consciousness which Mr. Wight admires in 
periods of architectural evolution, they would, on the contrary, be 
encouraged by their isolated position, to be intensely conscious 
of the distinctive character of every design they produced. They 
would be under every temptation to give their work a flavor of 
exotic affectation, like that of the pre-Raphaelite brethren; and 
while such affectation does not exclude either the utmost moral 
sincerity, or a high degree of artistic success, it would surely lack 
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endurance, virility, and popular acceptability. The guild members 
would have just about as much chance of substituting mutuality for 
individuality in general architectural practice, as the Brook Farm 
communists had of reforming by example the selfish pre-occupa- 
tions of popular social life. 

Such a counsel is at bottom a counsel of despair. The evils 
which Mr. Wight has in mind are genuine evils, and the result, 
which he wants to bring about is a desirable result ; but a mutuality 
which must be established on a broader basis than can possibly be 
provided by a few exclusive organizations. Codperation is needed, 
it is true; but it is better to have codperation on a lower level and 
over a larger area, than to have it at a high level and over a much 
more restricted area. And codperation at a low level, but over a 
large area does arise when architects are so much interested in their 
own work, and in each other’s work, that they are able to treat old 
problems in new ways, and ready to seize and use some desirable 
imitation of a brother architect. In other words, co6peration sets 
in when they study their own work, carefully, and criticise the work 
of their neighbors in an adaptable and open-minded way. It is this 
sort of mutual interest, criticism and imitation, which bind the 
architects of a country together, and may lead to a series of experi- 
mentations along one line, in which some sort of style originates. 
And a style which originated in such a way would possess endur- 
ance and vitality, for it would be nurtured not by the steam-heat 
and the watering-can of some hot-house coterie ; but it would derive 
its strength from the sunshine and the rain, yes even from winds 
and frosts. It would be the product of general and not merely of 
special highly favored conditions. 

The obvious objection is that the work of American architects 
shows no indication of the instinctive and widespread codperation 
of which we have been describing. But this is not altogether true. 
It is true that their work is often merely experimental, often also 
the careless or literal transfer of some foreign building to American 
soil; it is true that the disinterested and devoted desire to turn out 
a well-studied, appropriate and complete design does not exist as 
generally as it might, and that the architect is more pre-occupied 
with being original and successful than with being artistically ade- 
quate. All these things and more might be said. The deficiencies 
of American architects and the difficulties under which they labor 
are obvious. The best of them have more work in their offices 
than can be properly handled; they have to depend largely upon 
less experienced assistants who have little incentive to do the 
best work; they tend to develop consequently an office “style,” 
which, since they are generally men of taste, is often unobjection- 
able, but which, just because proper attention cannot be given to 
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details, is just as often uninteresting ; and finally they are very often 
so handicapped by their clients that when they want to do some- 
thing really good they are thwarted by the stupidity and the lack 
of taste of the people who employ them. Remember, it is the good 
architects who labor under the above deficiencies, and the great 
mass of American building is undoubtedly done by men to whom 
the appearance of the structure makes little difference, and who 
are simply trying to build for_as little money as possible something 
which wii sellandrent. Yet in spite of all these drawbacks, which 
are more familiar and often more objectionable to the architects 
themselves than they can be to any layman, he must be blind in- 
deed, who cannot discern the indication of better things. Not 
only are there a sufficient number of architects at present practic- 
ing who are thorough artists, and whose work shows careful study 
and some measure of advance, but what is more important, the gen- 
eral standard of work is constantly improving. The younger men 
have better ideals and better training than ever before. One may 
or may not like the work of the Beaux Arts architects; but there 
can be no doubt that the Paris atmosphere and training does tend 
to make them artists, and that the American architectural schools 
are coming to have much the same influence. And if it is true that 
American architects are becoming like American painters, increas- 
ingly interested in the proper and intrinsic value of their work, the 
rest will follow—not this year or next, but in the course of time. 
lor it is characteristic of Americans to know when they have come 
into possession of a good thing. Their artistic and literary work has 
always been imitative; it has always shown a much greater power 
than English art to assimulate ideals, traditions and forms not na- 
tive to the soil. But since its imitative origin has been the result, 
not of laziness, but of a genuine desire for excellence, it has never 
stood in the way of some measure of originality ; and as soon as it 
was able to move freely among its acquired forms, it has been able 
to use them with sufficient vigor and a nice sense of propriety. 

It is not too much to say consequently that a certain kind of 
criticism has a most important part to play in the development, 
whatever it may amount to, of American architecture. The pur- 
pose of such criticism is to maintain a communicating current of 
ideas and visible experiments and suggestions throughout the 
whole body of American architectural practice. Its chief effort 
should be not so much to praise and to condemn, as to select 
and to popularize. Obviously the selection implies a standard 
and the popularization, a general desire for excellence; but 
both the standard and increasing desire for excellence are 
vearly becoming better established and more assertive. The 
general application of such a standard on the part of the archi- 
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tects themselves, or of people in touch with them, is, as we have 
said, the criticism that counts. Of course, there is another kind of 
criticism, which counts for comparatively little, at all events, in 
architectural practice. As ordinarily applied this kind of criticism 
consists in putting together a standard of architectural achieve- 
ment, made up of qualities, mostly moral and intellectual, derived 
from the best periods of architectural practice,andthencondemning 
contemporary work because it fails to reach this standard. It is 
something of this kind which artists generally have in mind, when 
they declare that all criticism is an elaborate and pretentious misun- 
derstanding. \Ve cannot agree with them in turning such criticism 
down entirely. Ordinarily it is of little or no practical value; but it 
represents, nevertheless, an interest which cannot be lightly set 
aside. It endeavors to apply to any particular art, general ideas, 
which stand for the artistic conscience of the community, and em- 
body the integrity of its artistic life. Such ideas are, of course, to 
a very great extent, moral, human, perhaps religious ; and when the 
practice of any particular art is working harmoniously with this 
general moral conscience, it undoubtedly means that the product 
gains in spontaneity, vitality and power. But it so happens that 
our mocern conscience speaks with no certain voice, that an 
artist, in the face of such dubious and conflicting messages, is 
thrown rather too consciously back upon his technical ideals, and 
the consequence is that the criticism which we have described in 
this article is the criticism which counts more than ever nowadays; 
and unless we are very much mistaken, it counts for a great deal. 


Herbert D. Croly. 
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VIEW OF THE MAIN STAIRWAY, HOUSE OF WILLIAM C. WHITNEY. 
{ S71 Sth avenue, New Ycrk City. Architects, McKim, Mead & White. 
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WHITNEY. 
Architects, McKim, Mead & White. 


AT THE END OF THE STAIRWAY, HOUSE OF WILLIAM C. 


Sth avenue, New York City. 
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FACADE OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 


Nos. 37-41 West 44th street, New York City. Architects, Warren and Wetmore. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. . i 
West 4dith street, New York City. Architects. Warren and Wetmore- | 
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STAIRWAY IN THE HALL OF THE NEW 
4ith street, New York City. 


YORK YACHT CLUB. 


Architects, Warren and 


Wetmore. 
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West 44th street, 


New York City. 


MANTEL PIECE IN THE MODEL ROOM, NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 
Architects, Warren and Wetmore 
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CAFE IN THE ROTUNDA, NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 
West 44th street, New York City. Architects, 


Warren and Wetmore. 
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Recent Domestic Architecture in Washington, D.C. 
Residence of Mrs. R. H. Townsend. 


An elaborate and entertaining 
social life demands its appro- 
priate expression in architect- 
ure; and in Washington, with its 
many leisured people, its cross 
currents of society and politics, 
its need and habit of entertain- 
ing, many interesting examples 
of spacious and tasteful resi 


dences are to be found. Of re- 





cent vears, many such houses 
liave been built in the city’s northwest quarter. Five and twent: 
years ago the region north of M street, and west of 16th, was un 
inhabited save by the rabbit, Woodchuck and squirrel. It was known 
as the “Slashes,” and abounded with snaggles and furze and heavy 
underbrush. It was altogether an excellent hunting-ground for 
small game. Many Washingtonians can recall the superior at 
tractiveness that this place had for them—particularly during schoo! 
hours. The first serious incursions by the builder upon these 
“wastes of moor and fen” were residences of some magnificence, 
and thus a standard of value for the land and the character of fu- 
ture improvement were fixed at the start. A group of men, of 
whom Judge Hillyer, Senator Stewart, Hallet Kilborn and John 
I}. Alley were prominent, acquired much of the new prop 
erty northwest of Thomas Circle. Judge Hilyer’s mansion, built 
at what is now the junction of Massachusetts and Florida Avenues 
and © Street, and Senator Stewart's “Castle” (afterwards used for 
the Chinese Legation) became centres of social interest. The for- 
mer property was purchased a year or two ago by Mrs. Richard 
H. Townsend, and was subsequently remodeled and much en- 
la ged. As it stands to-day, this residence is one of the best pieces 
of domestic architecture of its kind in the city, as well as one of 
the most delightful and commodious private city houses for enter- 
taining in the country. In design, the exterior conforms to the 
modern French School, without being afflicted with the 


exaZg- 
gerated and obtrusive details common to many 


American exam- 


ples of French work. The front fagade is quiet, well-proportioned 
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and extremely refined. Sufficient space has been allowed between 
the building and the sidewalk for landscape architecture. 

In matters of planning and construction, the modern American 
residence has substantial claims to distinction. The more expen- 
sive American domestic buildings of to-day are, as a rule, better 
planned, better lighted, better heated and better piped than those 
of other lands and other times. It is true that we are speaking 
from the American point of view, and thus lay ourselves open to 
attacks from foreigners, who will assert, for instance, that our 
houses are overheated. They may be right about this; but it is 
pleasant to know that we are able to keep comfortable in case 
of blizzards, not merely in one or two rooms, but all over the house. 
As an example of straightforward planning, appropriate for en- 
tertatining purposes, Mrs. Townsend's residence is noteworthy. 
The interior is charming. Owing to the generous limits of the 
building line, the rooms on the second or main floor are large and 
most convenient of access from a central point of the house—say 
at the head of the stairway. They all open from one large foyer 
hall, and those on the front connect with each other, forming a 
brilliant suite 120 feet in length. When these rooms are all thrown 
open, the studied planning is revealed in a series of charming 
vistas in which the different color schemes blend warmly and nat- 
urally from the heavy, rich green of the library to the elegant red 
and gold of the second salon, then the lighter, more delicate silver 
of the first salon to the festive white and gold of the ball-room. 

Domestic architecture in Washington has made great strides in 
the past ten vears. The business of private house building has 
grown apace. It would seem that with the wonderful increase of 
the nation’s prosperity and responsibitities, the social aspirations 
of Washingtonians had been given a corresponding impetus. Ten 
vears ago the great majority of government officials lived in hotels. 
Many do so still, but the social demands are fast becoming so 
various and elaborate that those who would be counted as factors 
in the society of the Capital find it desirable to command the fa- 
cilities for entertaining that a house alone affords. The subject of 
this article, and the accompanying illustrations, is the latest and 
undoubtedly the most successful example of the city’s new era of 
domestic architecture. Washington should be congratulated. 


Percy C. Stuart. 
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1-32 of an inch to one 


with base of Milford granite. 
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PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR, RESIDENCE OF MRS. R. H. 
TOWNSEND. 


N. B. The locations of the camera and the directions in which it was 
p inted in taking the following interior views are indicated on the 
plans by arrows numbered to ccrrespend with the illustrations 
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PLAN OF SECOND OR MAIN FLOOR, RESIDENCE OF MRS. R. H 
TOWNSEND. 
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The stai.case is of solid Caen stone, with railing cf wrought iron. The jar on the right 


of the 


picture 





and 


NO. 0. MAIN HALL. 


containing a palm is a fac-simi'te of an old Italian well. 
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THE HOUSTON CLUB, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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THE NEW LAW SCHOOL BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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CHARLES T. WILLS 


BUILDER 


No. 156 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Telephone, 883 18th Street 
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NEW ENGLAND BUILDING. 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. York & Sawyer, Architects. 


[). C. WEEKS &\ SON 289 Fourth 


BE a Avenue, 
Telephone, BUILDERS 


1939 18th St. New York 


PARTIAL LIST OF RECENT WORK. 
NEW ENGLAND BUILDING...........c.see004- ».»-WASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
YORK & SAWYER, ARCHITECTS. 
eM ee ee ee ere re me am oe 
CLINTON & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS 
BEUTLER BUTRDING | 6 os:0.0c:0ic0issv0siccw ses ccccceescesese vce ee ERG TIOEN TE O1., Naw © OELmE 
JOHN W. MARSHALL, ARCHITECT. 
ADMINISTRATION BUSUDING 2. kccccccescccovcevesscse tse cI SEMINARS, MADIBON, N. J. 
BIGELOW & WALLACE, ARCHITECTS 
eR ee RT VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
YORK & SAWYER, ARCHITECTS. 


ROCKEFELLER HALL 


ANDERSON BUILDING PRATT APE A 
RALPH S. TOWNSEND AND J. I. CAMPBELL, ARCHITECTS. 
ST, THOMAS CHURCH oii cicnsins vcesnbdseosioe ovsievcaseeteosc RD AVENUS, MEW PORK 
Country Houses and City Residences. 
TION. LIGVE. BP; MORTON e506 csiecescciee sasdisceincsvecnessces 0h MIST AVENOM, NEW SORE. 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 
WM, K. VANDERBILT, BSQ).....<..00.000s0-000% “IDLE HOUR,” OAKDALE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
RICHARD HOWLAND HUNT, ARCHITECT. 
J. Wi: SPRREING,. WSO... <5 necncioran sclicinaeesieeeeserivcsea. PERT AVENDE.. Wy Sets 
BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT. 
oo a Ee ee eee ......FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT 
AE SIG I... 0 se vein ind chs veboness anda van ancenees ......- TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
RICHARD HOWLAND HUNT, ARCHITECT. 
GEORGE W. VANDERBILT, WSQ............00ccccesecceveees “BILTMORE,” ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
RICHARD MORRIS HUNT. ARCHITECT 
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“PERFECT” FRENCH RANGE 











“PERFECT” FRENCH COOKING RANGE 


(TRADE MARK) 
with Double Ovens, Dish Shelf and Back 


Range fitted with malleable iron oven door fittings 


in many varieties, as desired. 





The newest and most elegant French Range of the day 


for Hotels—Club Houses—Family and Restaurant uses. 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


(Established 1837) 


MANUFACTURERS 








‘*Perfect”’ Hot Air Furnaces, Ranges and Heaters 


| 232 & 234 WATER STREET | 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON | 
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ON TOP 


Exposed to the rust forming elements: rain, snow, heat of the sun 
and wind-driven dust 


DIXON'S caivine PAINT 


Protects from corrosion the tin roof of the 
JOHN WANAMAKER STORE 
Broadway and Tenth Street, New York 
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JOHN WANAMAKER STORE, 
Broadway, Fourth Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., New York City. 


The contracting painter used 160 gallons Dixon’s Silica- 
Graphite Paint, Color No. 2, in painting two coats of the 
57,000 square feet of tin roof (old) : 


Ist coat covered perfectly 619 square feet to the gi “_— 
2d coat covered perfectly 838 square feet to the gallon 


Golor No. 2 gives the appearance of slate, and 
protects for years 


ONE GRADE FOUR GOLORS 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY, U.S.A. 
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ASTORIA HOTEL. 


B. A. & G. N. WILLIAMS. 


(INCORPORATED.) 
Established 13854. 


Cut Stone Contractors, 


Avenue A and OS8th 


Buildings. 
ASTORIA HOTEL 


LIBRARY, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
PARK ROW BUILDING 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK 


Street, 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING. 


oye So nner a amar rer 


Architects. 


ee Ee es Henry J. Hardenbergh 


BO ee Cyrus L. W. EHidlitz 


nadie ties eseesseeves sess, Bene & Was 


er essa ary BATS a anerenione le aria eee R. H. Robertson 
-Schickel & Ditmars 
P .Rowe & Baker 

“R. H. Robertson 


CABLE BUILDING a Mead & White 
NEW BAR ASSOCIATION BUILDING...... .......cccccecccecceee Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz 
FREE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN... ........-eeeceeeees “N. Le Brun & Son 


MANHATTAN HOTEL 


ea cic nkxrcvhd then pest pax pi cnieteas rane 


HOLLAND HOUSE 
TOWER BUILDING .... 
GILLENDER BUILDING 
CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


RESIDENCE OF T. WYMAN PORTER. ESQ... .......csccccccceteteeee, 


RESIDENCE OF CHAS. T. YERKES, ESQ 


RESIDENCE OF HON. LEVI P. MORTON......---ccccccccccccttece, 


RESIDENCE OF ISAAC STERN, ESQ....... 
RESIDENCE OF R. M. HOE, ESQ...... 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING..........-.--.. 


STORE OF B. ALTMAN & CO 
MILLS BUILDING NO. 2 
SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 


Henry J. Hardenbergh 
.Ralph S. Townsend 


Sa ane ion eed see Bee se -Harding & Gooch 


.J. B. Baker 
‘Berg & Clark 
“R. H. Robertson 
Clinton & Russell 
cooveccks. BB. Roperwon 
.McKim, Mead & White 
-Schickel & Ditmars 
er .Carrere & Hastings 
-Robe rtson, Rowe & Baker 


lee eee ee ene ‘Kimball & Thompson 


.Ernest Flagg 
"Cady, Berg & See 


NEW KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE. PRONE veeeeee ede "B. McElfatrick & Son 
MORTON BUILDING ... Be hicig. ini ormcia ae een aad aaraeo tea rete -Clinton & Russell 
RESIDENCE OF JOHN D. CRIMMINS.....- ‘Schickel & Ditmars 


HEBREW CHARITIES BUILDING 
NEW YORK HOSPITAL BUILDING........ 


RESIDENCE OF W. E. D. STOKES............ ..... 2. ce ceeceeeueeee 


ST. LUKE’S HOME 
RESIDENCE OF F. B. HOFFMAN 


BARON DE HIRSCH TRADE SCHOOL...... .....-----sereeeetesteeee. Friedlander & Dillon 


HAIL OF FAME—N. Y. UNIVERSITY. 
RESIDENCE OF C. M. HYDE, E — 
“TDLEHOUR,”’ OAKDALE, L. I 
BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 


Eee came e : ee eee. De Lemos & Cordes 


.....-Cady, Berg & See 
.McKim, Mead & White 


REN Ne ere eee Trowbridge & Livingston 


Carrere & Hastings 


.McKim, — & White 


sks denen Sak bas se . C. Mellen 


5 aren tal eee een e ib be H. Hunt 
Pe I een ee Sy re York & Sawyer 


MADISON AVE. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH...................-.-..James E. Ware & Son 
oS Be 8) eae eee Pee ere err eeeT eee eee te 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL OF ST. IGNATIUS.....-.. 2.0. cececececeeeees Schickel & Ditmars 
145 AND 147 FIFTH AVENUE. ‘ eet rT: ae Ae 








New York, 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE OTS ELEVATOR 


PARTIAL LIST OF IMPORTAN 


T BUILDINGS 


EQUIPPED WITH OTIS ELEVATORS. 


Biltmore—Residence, Gec. W. Vanderbilt, 


The Breakers—Residence, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Residence, Elbridge T. Gerry, Esq.............. 


St. Paul Building....... 
Havemeyer Building. . 
Unicn Trust Building. 


New York Life Insurance - pitldieg ms 


Madison Square Garden. 


I gor ho intact Hid scans Rees Sane uae McKim, Mead & White, 
Townsend Building. NER ST OE OT ne ee .Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, 
Washington Life Insurance "Building. piatachle sarang dake adh arena eee ee Cyrus L. W. Ejidlitz, 
New York Bar Association. Sites tet er toom Saree eatengal -.~\atsah cai cera meatrare ate Cyrus L. W. Ejidlitz, 
a Te! ee ee Se 8 
oe er Se 
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Schermernorn Building (25d Street). ....... c.ccccceccccse 


Astor Building. 
Martinique Hotel | * 
Metrop’litan Opera House pcaiieiees tak aviapc a Se 
Naticnal Shee and Leather Bank 
Hartford Fire Insurance 


Lawyers’ Title Insurance Building. 


N. Y. Orthopaedic Hospital............ hans Wiech tas 


Mutual Life Insurance Building 
Woodbridge Building. 

Sampsen Building. 

Mail and Express Building. 

Pierce Building. iateh ead Gel kae 
Residence of H. T. Sloane, Esq. . 
Empire Building. 


Manhattan Life Insura ance , Building. ce Bi gh aide ieee ane ieee aan 


Standard Oil Building...... 


Peeler ee TC oa he wie wc de ewe Cea s 
eaten: Teserve Pum Bulla. cnc a sock ci ccs 6608 eee we 
Oa eee ere er ee 


Netherlands Hotel... es eine Msldtrev ober aire leh ai eyeeie ee 
BOOtL Ge BOWES BUTGhS. o6 vo vvcss ese vccsevs 
RO er ee eee ea oe eer eae a ae ere e 


Lakewocd Hotel...... 
Presbyterian Building. 
Johnston Building. - 
National Bank of Commerce. 
United States Trust Co.. 
New York Clearing House. 


St. Luke’s Hospital. 
Singer Building. 


D. O. Mills Model “Hotel. “ae subkelalateraataee esa 
Post Graduate Medical Schocl and IN rh. c ccc tn wo ore eee 
CE irk, oc. oii im 00s e'S & Ose ee ala Shave WIS o wic, ema area 
I a ease San gor os erence re wh Geena ware for RSS a4 4 le 


Fulton Building. 
Eagle Building. 


Metropolitan Life ‘Insurance Building erecta 
PUPG PISUCNOMG TICMUOUAT CONS 6. ae os. 6 ies 0 bos wawessrwiente 


New York Commercial Buildings........ 


ee CIOS, 5 co. eee dbo a, 6. 6 RS AE She SEEK eee REE SOD a 


NEN. nSicse a eet e eee ee % 
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Esq. cee cosccs « MCRAE 3. Bunt, 
Es sq. vocoeses s mlCnard MB. Bunt, 

ee ccecesc cota me. Beant, 

aes big aeieter ate George B. Post, 

ies wee. ese i Deen, 

jae miata camara George B. Post, 


..McKim, Mead & White, 
.McKim, Mead & White, 


Cady, Berg & See, 
Cady, Berg & See, 
Cady, Berg & See, 
«Chas. C. 
.Chas. C. 
.Chas. C. 
-Clinton & Russell, 
.Clinten & Russell, 
-Clinton & Russell, 
.Carrere & Hastings, 
.Carrere & Hastings, 

. Carrere & Hastings, 
Kimball & Thompscn, 
Kimball & Thompscn, 
oeeeeeeee--Kimball & Thompson, 
pceiierasal cues Kimball & Thompson, 
...-W. H. Hume & Son, 

.W. H. Hume & Son, 
ae ae et H. Hume & Son, 
Se B60 oie ly Sr ‘hickel & Ditmars, 
.Schickel & Ditmars, 
Br ee Schickel & Ditmars, 


onan eee James B. Baker, 
.James B. Baker, 
.James B. Baker, 
..-R. W. Gibson, 
ee ET re 
Onondaga County = Bank, ‘Syracuse, ee Pe eres pe, f 


Gibson, 

errr swe 

cn setae ncaa ese te Ernest Flagg, 
2k TAO eee bls ae Ernest Flagg, 


.Henry J. Hardenbergh, 
.Henry J. Hardenbergh, 
.Henry J. Hardenbergh, 


Haight, 
Haight, 
Haight, 


-W. B. Tuthill, 
-W. B. Tuthill, 


.De 
.De 
.De 


Ray ae er ae ee en N. 
N. 
-Robert Maynicke, 
-Robert Maynicke, 


Lemos & Cordes, 
Lemos & Cordes, 
Lemos & Cordes, 
Le Brun & Son, 
Le Brun & Son, 


Architect, 
Architect. 
Architect, 
Architect. 
Architect. 
Architect. 
Architects, 
Architects, 


Architects. 


Architect. 
Architect, 
Architect, 
Architect. 
Architect. 
Architect. 
Architect, 
Architect. 
Architect. 
Architectc. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architect. 
Architect. 
Architect. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architects, 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architect 
Architect. 
Architect. 
Architect. 
Architect. 
Architect. 
A; thitect. 
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Architect. 
Architect. 
Architect. 
Architect. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architects. 
Architect. 
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ST. PAUL BUILDING, 
HAVEMEYER STORES, 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
WELD ESTATE BUILDIN 


G, 


COE ESTATE BUILDING, 


THE PARK BUILDING, 
EMPIRE BUILDING, 


STANDARD OIL BUILDING, 


SHERRY BUILDING, 


NEW YORK LIFE INS. BUILDING, 


UNIVERSITY CLUB, 


George B. Post, Architect 
George B. Post, Architect 
George B. Post, Architect 
George B. Post, Architect 
George B. Post, Architect 
George B. Post, Architect 


Kimball & Thompson, Architects 


Kimball & Thompson, Architects 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


EXCHANGE COURT BUILDING, 
METROPOLITAN LIFEINS. BUILDING, N.Le Brun & Son, Architects 


ATLA 








GUARANTEED TO BE 


IMPORTED OR DOMESTIC CEMENT 


Clinton & Russell, Architects 


Portland 
Cement 


SUPERIOR TO ANY 


ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


143 Liberty Street, New York. 


AMERICAN SURETY BUILDING, 
RESIDENCE GEO. J. GOULD, ESQ., 


SINGER BUILDING, 


MILLS’ HOTELS, Nos. 1 and 2, 


SCRIBNER BUILDING, 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING, 


BANK OF COMMERCE, 
GILLENDER BUILDING, 


HARTFORD FIRE INS. BUILDING, 


TOWNSEND BUILDING, 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON LIFE BUILDING, 


7 225, 


6b 


PT a iw ot a eo | 


Bruce Price, Architect 

Bruce Price, Architect 
Ernest Flagg, Architect 
Ernest Flagg, Architect 
Ernest Flagg, Architect 

J. B. Baker, Architect 

J. B. Baker, Architect 

J. B. Baker, Architect 

Berg & Clark, Architects 
Cady, Berg & See, Architects 
Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, Architect 
Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, Architect 
Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, Architect 
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THE GUTLER PATENT 
MAILING SYSTEM 


U. S. MAIL CHUTE 


IN USE IN THE FOLLOWING AMONC OTHER 


REPRESENTATIVE PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Massachusetts State House, Boston, Mass. | City Hall, . - - Lowell, Mass. 
4 chutes, City Hall, - - - Worcester, Mass. 
U.S. Appraisers Warehouse, New York City. | City Hall, - -  - Brooklyn,N. Y. 


Department of Public Safety, Pittsburgh, Pa. City Hall, - - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Public Building, 7 chutes, Philadelphia, Pa. | City Hall, - - - Paterson, N. J. 


Government Building, Buffalo, N. Y. City Hall, - - - Milwaukee, Wis. 
2 chutes. City Hall, - - - Portland, Ore. 

Government Building, St. Paul, Minn. City Hall, - - - Tacoma, Wash. 
2 chutes. Municipal Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Post Office Building, Riverhead, N. Y. | Monroe Co. Court House, Rochester, N. Y. 


P.O. Bldg. & Live Stock Ex., 8S. St. Joseph, Mo. York Co. Court House, York, Pa. 
P. O. Department Building, Washington,D.C. | Court House, 2chutes, Baltimore, Md. 


2 chutes. Allen Co. Court House, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Home for Incurables, - New York City. Wayne Co. Court House, Detroit, Mich. 
Vassar College, - Poughkeepsie, N. Y | 2 chutes, 
Monticello Seminary, - Godfrey, Ill. Bexar Co. Court House, San Antonio, Tex. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, | N. Y.,N.H. & H. R. R., New Haven, Conn. 
Steinway Hall, - - Chicago, Ill. 2 chutes, 
Carnegie Hall, - - New York City. | Southern Terminal Station, Poston, Mass. 
Opera House, - 2chutes, Chicago, Ill. | New York Central Station, New York City. 
2a Oo A, - - Chicago, Ill. Grand Central Station, New York City. 
A om = - - - Peoria, I. 4 chutes 
New City Library, - - Sioux City, Iowa. | Grand Central El. Station, New York City. 
Public Library, - - St. Louis, Mo. | Brooklyn R.R. Puilding, Erooklyn, N. Y. 
City Hall, - - - Boston, Mass. | P.& R. Terminal Headhouse, 
City Hall, - - - Cambridge, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Broad Street Station, Pa. R. R. Philadelphia, Pa. 

\ Fourth St. Headhouse, | ae — 9 
Bourse, ) Fifth St. Headhouse, |( Philadelphia, Pa. 
Union Station, - - 2chutes, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P. & L.E. Station, : - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pennsylvania R. R.Co., 2 chutes, Jersey City, N. J. 
Washingtown & Georgetown, R. R. Washington, D.C. 
Northern Pacific R. R. - - Chicago, IL. 
Illinois Central Station, = - - Chicago, Il. 
Northern Pacific, - - - St. Paul, Minn. 
Union Depot, - - 2chutes, St. Louis, Mo. 
Louisville & Nashville Station, Nashville, Tenn. 


AND MANY HUNDRED OTHERS. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 
ESTIMATES OF COST, ETC., 
ADDRESS THE SOLE MAKERS, 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO. 
SuitbInc, ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


PATENTED AND AUTHORIZED. SPECIAL BRONZE MAIL BOXES IN 
CONNECTION WITH CUTLER SYSTEM, 
PHILADELPHIA MUNICIPAL BLDG. 
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Westinghouse 
Church, Kerr & Co. 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston. ENGINEERS Pittsburg. Detroit, Chicago. 


Engineering, Contracting and Con- 
struction executed. Equipment de- 
vised and furnished. All under one 
management and responsibility. 


Design, Construct and 
Equip Complete Light 
and Power Stations. 


Designers and Installers of 


Mechanical Refrigeration Plants, Mechanical Draft Systems, 
Roney Mechanical Stokers, High Pressure Piping, Eccnomizers. 
Urban, Suburban and Interurban Railway Systems, Electric 
Lighting and Power Stations. 


Also Sell the Product of 


The Westinghouse Machine Co. 


Pittsburg—MANUFACTURERS — Chicago 








Westinghouse 
Electrical Apparatus 


Generators Motors 


Sizes up to 5,000 H.P. Sizes up to 850 H.P. 
The Standard of Excellence 


Installed in the Best Equipped 
Railway Light and Power Plants. 


Westinghouse Electric 


& Manufacturing Co. 


All Principal Cties ° 
in U. S. and Canada Pittsburg, Pa. 


»? 
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4 
Residence. Mrs. R. H. Townsend, 
Washington, D.C. 
Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 
THOMPSON-STARRETT CO., Builders 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING...... NEW YORK 
Clinton & Russell, Architects. 
DPR. FOR PN 8684 SE Oe es OKR SL OKs eOee eRe NEW YORK 
Barney & Chapman, Architects. 
RESIDENCE, MRS. R. H. TOWNSEND. .... WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Carrere & Hastings, Architects. 
HANNE & CO.'S BURLING, «. ccc ck cacsccevnces NEWARK, N. J. 
Clinton & Russell, Architects. 
REsenN We, A, PARE, Babess csverdeeevenveses NEW YORK 
q Haydel & Shepard, Architects. 
RESIDENCE, A. D. RUSSEL, BO. cccecces -PRINCETON, N. J. 


Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


THOMPSON-STARRETT CO. 


BUILDERS 





H. S. THOMPSON 51 WALL STREET 


THEO. STARRETT 


GOLDWINE STARRETT NEW YORK 
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W. & J. Sloane 


WILLOW FURNITURE 


In shapes and patterns unique and practical, conceived 
by our own designers. All high grade and made to 
our special order. Natural Willow, orin colors. 

New fabrics for CUSHIONS for this warm-weather 


Furniture 


Our interesting Spring showing of WALL PAPERS 
with CRETONNES in same designs, is worthy of care- 
ful inspection. Many of the Wall Hangings and 
Fabrics match exactly, carrying out the French and 
English idea of furnishing. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Broadway § loth Street 


NEW YORK 
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Among many large contracts 
for important buildings in 
this city undertaken by this 
company, those shown on 
this page have been recently 
completed for the Estate of 


William Astor. 














THE VINCENT BUILDING. 
Broadway, Corner Duane Street, New York 
Geo. B. Post, Architect. 





We erect buildings of 
any size, make esti- 
mates, competitive or 
otherwise, and under- 
take repair or alteration 
work on a percentage 
basis, guaranteeing that 


" Ty "Be R : | i* “a 
the work will be satis- 4 . “aS 














factorilv completed. COLLIER PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
. Little West 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 
Trowbridge & Livingston, Architects. 





Tide Water Building Company 
No. 25 West 26th Street 


NEW YORK 


Telephone Call, 1986 Madison Square 





A. MILTON NAPIER, President 











PRIVATE RESIDENCES. JOS. P. RANNEY, Sec. and Treas. 
Corner Fifth Avenue and 159th Street, H. STEVENSON, Superintendent 
New York 


11 
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The Roebling System | 





of Fireproofing 


IS THE 





RECOGNIZED STANDARD 





WORKS AT TRENTON, N. J. 


THE 


ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 











NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
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P. &G F. Corbin of New York 


11, 13, 15 Murray Street 


have a permanent exhibit 





of our line of artistic build- 
ers’ hardware, ready for 
the inspection of archi- 
tects and their friends. 
The assortment is coms. 
plete as regards style and 
price, and a greater num- 
ber of articles of various 
Kinds is shown than is 
embraced in any other 
make of builders’ hard- 
ware. 

If you want something 
distinctive and original, we 


will make it for you. 








DESIGN LUCCA 
Italian Renaissance 


P. & F. Corbin, Nev.Britain 
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BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING. 
Largest Office Building in the World. 
Clinton & Russell, Architects. 
READING HARDWARE COMPANY, 
READING, PA. 
NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO: 
96 and 98 Reade Street. 617 Market Street. 105 Lake Street. 

Following is a small number of the bu Idings in New York ard vicinity which have been equipped by us. 

BUILDINGS, ARCHITECTS. 
DURGA MECHANGE BUILDING. .. 0. cc ccc ccccccecececsceeecescve cies oc CRIED ODD ae RU Semmnsas 
og RR A ae cee re re errr rs GEO. B. POST 
CLARENCE T. MACKAY’'S RESIDENCE. .....cccccccccccccsccccces MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE 
Wie, me. VANDEL © “IDLE HOUR”. ...ccccrcccccsces cevcsccccasoesne RICHARD H. HUNT 
0 a gs er ae ere recor er JAMES B. BAKER 
COMMELL, MEDICAL, COLLMGE <0 cccccccccccccccceccccesccesescecsMChIM, MEAD @& Writs 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING. .....-.ceecceccceccccees CLINTON & RUSSELL 
GE Ds THRUST PO EEIIING 05 ccc ccccc es even tccccccrcwccenveversese GEORGE B. POST 
MANHATTAN LAMPE BUILDING... ..ccccccccccccccccsccvesccvevecss KIMBALL & THOMPSON 
REE ee eee ee eter BRUCE PRICE 
ET TTT eT oe ee eee H. J. HARDENBERGH 
i er rer acer ret CLINTON & RUSSELL 
CN EN ee ee Te Te Te ee GEORGE B. POST 
CE ER Tre Oe se rr Cc. P. H. GILBERT 
oo 0 6.6.66. 6.674 6.6:9.9 66: C00 EOEE ERE OO RRO CES HO Se He DeU CENS JAMES sat gy LORD 
pe RE FA ey ie ho ee er ee er . A. CABLE 
tee TEMP ETON BUILDING. . oo ccc. ceccvcccccscseccccrectoess ee ce. eees R. L. DAUS 
HOSPITAL FOR RUPTURED AND CRIPPLED... ..ccccceccccceccceccecevcces Cc. C. HAIGHT 
MR ee 3 Sar ror eee er reer e ee ee Cc. B. J. SNYDER 
HENRY W. POOR’S GRAMERCY PARK RESIDENCE............... McKIM, MEAD & WHITE 


my 
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CORRIDOR, MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING. Clinton & Russell, Architects. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO FISHER & BIRD, 
(Established 1830.) 
TELEPHONE, 234 SPRING. CABLE ADDRESS, ‘‘MARKBLEFISH.” 
97 TO 108 AND 100 TO 106 EAST HOUSTON STREET, 


NEW YORK 
IMPORTERS OF AND WORKERS IN 
FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC MARBLES, 
VENETIAN AND 
ROMAN MOSAICS. 


And that most superb of Decorative Marbles, the 


ROYAL IRISH GREEN MARBLE 
We give special attention to Architectural and Monumental Work. 


21 
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Designed by Size 13 ft. x 6 ft.4ins E«ecuted by 
COTTIER & CO. JNO. WILLIAMS 
New York Bronze Foundry, N. Y. 


BRONZE VESTIBULE DOORS FOR 
Resipence SETH M. MILLIKEN, ESQ.,N. Y. 


JOSEPH MITCHELL J N O Wi LLI AM S Wrong oe ia 
JAMES_WILLIAMS s Associated 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 


ARTISANS IN ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK TO SPECIAL DESIGN 


BRONZE, BRASS AND WROUCHT IRON 


ARCHITECTURAL ¢ DECORATIVE ¢ ECCLESIATICAL 


Colossal Bronze Statuary 
and Monumental Castings 


OFFICE WORKS: 544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET 
556 WEST 27th STREET FOUNDRY (ANNEX): 549 to 555 WEST 26th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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BATTERSON & EISELE, 


Mosaic Workers. 


ROMAN AND VENETIAN MOSAIC FOR FLOORS, WALLS, MANTELS, ETC. 


RICH OR PLAIN DESIGNS. 


IMPORTERS AND WORKERS \[ARBLE, ONYX AND GRANITE. 


OFFICE: 431 ELEVENTH AVENUE, BET. 35TH AND 36TH STS. 


STEAM MILI. AND WORKS: 425-433 ELEVENTH AVENUE. 


NEW YORK. 
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ST. LUKE'S HOSPITAL 
Morningside Heights, New York City 


HO Tih Mf Brune Soild 
| Sirhilectural 
: Spon Brow y : Drone Vere, 


Fong. Chand ™ Ole Va LY 
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STUTTGART-ROCOCO. 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 
BUILDERS AND oTrHER HARDWARE. 


<> NEW BRITAIN, CONN. NEW YORK. <> 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO, 
BALTIMORE. LONDON. 
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APPELLATE COURT, NEW YORK CITY, 
Main Hall, Looking Toward Elevator. 


John H. Shipway & Brother 
ARCHITECTURAL 


Marble and Mosaic Workers 
The Marble Work in the new Appellate Division 


of the Supreme Court, illustrated above, was exe- 
cuted by this firm. The Marble and Mosaic Work 
in this building is considered by experts among 
architects and connoisseurs to be one of the best ex- 
amples of artistic marble working in this country. 


MILLS, OFFICE & WHARF 
136th St. & East River New York City 
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THE PRUDENTIAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
NEWARK, N. J. GEO. B. POST, Architect. 


GEORGE BROWN & CoO., 


Cut Stone Contractors, 


1123 BROADWAY, 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


INCORPORATED 1893 NEW YORK. 
REFERENCES : ARCHITECTS, 
PRUDENTIAL INS, BUEEDING. Mewark,, Th. Jooivcciccccsiesvecseyscewsewsewenemeese GEO, P. POST 
NEW COLUMBIA COLLEGE LIBRARY 260 ccvcciccccccvcccccccesccces MCRIM, MEAD & WHIT 
SAMPGON BUILDING, G and Go Wall Street... .cccciccccsencvvccocceoses CLINTON & RUSSELL 
HUDSON BUILDING, 32 and 34 Broadway Te eno bie taindi i wpvarentarb haviairad arate CLINTON & RUSSELL 
TOWNSEND BULLUDING, Broadway and Zoth Street... ...scsccseseccosvsesed Cc. L. W. EIDLITZ 
ee a 0 ore arcane ip eile'n Wrbearmb:0-'6. 4.5.16) KIScos 4 W'S. btw A Ae Sea CLINTON & RUSSELL 
PHELPS MEMORIAL, Yale College..... sheeme a ances pve abv lace: wae aem erecny aleve aaNet Cc. C. HAIGHT 
ee a Nitin oir 6 cas wae Sew wNISS YS 6a OS ob ao SS risk ene aleeeareaee ee R. W. GIBSON 
oe Sag Fee Re gee Es ae 8 ee eee Cc. C. HAIGHT 
PA ee ee ee er er R. H. ROBERTSON 
iinet NE TU EE ook oa oo so dod Shesocenielevdnatatesaiviwie. dioreie Sarslnisinreweerarens BUCHMAN & DEISLER 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY BUILDINGS, Chelsea Square...... . .. ©. Batis 
Be ee FO ae ero ree ‘D. & J. JARDINE 
“LIVE” BUILDING, Sist Street, near Fifth Avenue... ......cccceseces CARRERE £ HASTINGS 
CANCER HOSPITAL, Eighth Avenue and 105th and 106th Streets........ C. HAIGHT 
LAWYERS’ TITLE INS. BUILDING, Maiden Lane and Liberty Street............ C C. HAIGHT 
MARKET AND FULTON BANK, Fulton and Gold Streets...............cee0. WM. B. TUBBY 
Pg eR a eee R. S. TOWNSEND 
HOTEL, ROTALTON, Went S50 BOG SEC Berea oo. iocs cccccecccceese cee ROSSITER & WRIGHT 
ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, Church, Veter and Fulton Streets. ..... ..<.csccecesivscsvsccses Cc. C. HAIGHT 
VIDELIT? AND CASUALTY? TNSBURANCE CGn. 6 o6cccccecevcsccsoneceeseess Cc. L. W. EIDLITZ 
yg ee MR a ge GO Og Benne ene eer rr rire ee WM. B. TUBBY 
TRINITY SCHOOL, 9iat Street, near Columbus Avenue... .....cccccccecccvvccves Cc. C. HAIGHT 
LACKAWANNA BUILDING, Exchange Place and William Street. se sane -L. C. HOLDEN 
BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, Fifth Avenue and 50th Street................-000- Ww M. FIELD & SON 
RESIDENCE OF H. McKAY TWOMBLEY, Madison, N. J...... .McKIM, MEAD & WHITE 
CHURCH MISSION HOUSE, Fourth Avenue and 22d Street.............cceeeeees R. W. GIBSON 
FOC Rri Tels, Se Street Gi TORIMBIOR. AVOMUG. oo. 6ikoie dc oie cciec e020 sewiaiseaceaces C. C. HAIGHT 
A as oa a acer al Palio eaten) aka Wie Wit a(Gr nieve ieee ee wees BUCHMAN & DEISLER 
KING MODEL HOUSES (40), 138th Street, West............eceeceees McKIM, MEAD & WHITE 
MANION BUILDING. Pine and William Streets ....... cies scccccccvcccssecesee D. & J. JARDINE 
RESIDENCE OF GEO. KEMP, Fifth Avenue and 56th Street.............-.02.. R. C. JONES 
TELEPHONE BUILDING. Broad. Pearl and Store Streets...........-- .c. L. W. BIDLITZ 
SEU, Feet GRTOOC OTN PRU BOE. 6 ook icec creccscicsecencesicacsness BU ‘CHMAN & DEISLER 


DEAR TT, Piste BVOMUS BNE SO BPOSe ok a. 5 ben's crete cs emssseesearwenweee R. C. JONES 
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| FOR PREVENTING THE STAINING OF || 


| PRUDENTIAL BUILDING 34 CLARK ST 








"LAFARGE’ | 
CEMENT 


REPRESENTS THE HIGHEST POINT | 
REACHED IN THE PRODUCTION ||| 
OF A PORTLAND CEMENT FOR ||| 
THE FINER USES SUCH AS ~~ | 
ARTIFICIAL STONE, STATUARY. 
MOULDINGS, INTERIOR & EXTERIOR || 
STUCCO CONSTRUCTION, ETC. AND || 








LIME-STONE, GRANITE AND MARBLE. | 
SEARS, HUMBERT & CO.| 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
81 & 83 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 























| 
BUFFALO, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. {| 

















» 
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ADAMS & CO.’S STORE, 6TH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


HARRY ALEXANDER, ENG!NEER_AND CONTRACTOR 


Plans Drawn and Estimates Submitted for Electrical Work of Every Description. 


COMPLETE ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER AND HEATING INSTALLATIONS, ELECTRIC ELE- 
VATORS, TRAVELING CRANES, PUMPING OUTFITS, VENTILATING FANS, ETC. 





25 W. 33d Street. ASTOR COURT BUILDINC, 18 and 20 W. 34th Street. 
Telephone call, 3767—3Sth. NEW YORK. 


PARTIAL LIST OF RECENT WORK. 


COMPLETE PLANTS INCLUDING ENGINES, DYNAMOS, MOTORS, STORAGE BATTERIES, AND 
SWITCHBOARDS. 


pa a To ee ee kar errr eT eee ee 
AYLEEMPR—Apartiaent HOUSe. « ...oc.occcceccwe wessccscecsess 76th St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 
IEPs SENET CAIUEE DORI, vd. csv a cecsrregeneebele Sassoon ees Wythe Ave. and Penn St., Brooklyn. 
Pe A TE eT er eee ea 2 East 64th St., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE FREEZING AND COLD STORAGE CO............. 11 Frankfort St., N. Y. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO.—Vaseline Works............+e+ee- Dwight and Sullivan Sts., Brooklyn 
GHEE CAN COMPOTION CO ioc < cen: ccc coece00sbensas eee 7-11 Marion St., N. Y. 
Re LEE sinre dx css Uae us esis. 6054 eeaieargeere ws oresuwwetwe xs 80th St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 
LA ROCHELLE—Apartment House.......cccccccccccccccccececs 7dth St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 
PAu FD ge Be ge 2} ’ a eer er err Bremen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FOC et es FO re Ge — FUE, ETI nov. :60 6:0:0:010.6:0'008 00'9s cans bcees ows ciae Cohoes, N. Y. 
SINGEL-COOPER CO.—Dry Goods StOre....ccccccccccccvescecvcseeee 18th St. and 6th Ave., N. Y. 
SMITH & KAUPMANN—Ribbon Mills. ........00 cccccccccccccccccces cs 40-009 W. 132d St., N. ¥. 
S. L.. RAPID TRANSIT CO.—Foar Ferry Bates c..cc covicccccssscvesvees Foot of Whitehall St., N. Y. 
Vere, We =, MeO SOTO TR ovo 60s 0h.sc0 600000 0sod 6 oe beew ns eeaeens Oakdale, L. I. 
es FO hak nin on db oe bhi ce iste b ede tweens es ee wenaneneee Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


COMPLETE WIRING, INCLUDING FIXTURES AND BELL, BURGLAR ALARM AND TELE- 
PHONE WORK. 


RED PGs CR IFE Eo oiein sovcinccow bade dentesicnsssectengshenneueen Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Pg Ey) we oo gi oo) eee meer ere rer Foot 55th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cer ae no. win 6 uwo::9:00o 6\00:6'0.0)0 0:84 610. 606'0:0-6:00:064.6.61000'es UU be GUN WEED Mire Uee 2 
CERe ee OO “TED FEV ee RUDI oc vc css cccsivsccconsscccevecs 45th St. and 5th Ave., N. Y. 
peg Re I Ce rn rer reer Madison, N. J. 
FRM, “CEA Ie, JU OBIBEOG 6. 0:0:6.6:5 6:00: 0:0:0 6:0:0.01090 00-0. 00-00 trersaneesieneies White Plains, N. Y. 
ee ar ED chicisediarSicigo:ow Singin ees aeecwe selewin se Be ewSve eral ves che terest enpaaeen St. George, S. I. 
it I se ace acnd) Gipiind) Wa-oo-aire'ecoce'e qe des ow wma wee geen beers One Sine 47-49 W. 438d St., N. Y. 
HO. els Atsicd AND ST. STHPTHUIN. occccccceccsecseccoesees 11th St. and University Place, N. Y. 
Pee I OPEC G TOMI 6. 505c65<ccceessss6sccoesesewewarnneeowes® 43-47 W. 32d St., N. ¥Y. 
ee ee, Se ee ID 0. cv cceee bes edsie eM ereeeeN oegeesinsw ewe 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
MACY, V.. DVMHIT 1 -——HOUse ANd Stable... .cccsvccccccccccsceseesesvevesesseses Scarborough, N. Y. 
gg el pe yp ys rere rarer crane ret ry ear ts Princeton, N. J. 
S. 8S. “ALGONQUIN,” “TROQUOIS,” and others......cccccocoscvcsecesecececess Clyde Steamship Co. 
a. &. “EL RIG,” “EL. NORTE.” “HL. SUD,” and OtHOTs. ....ccciccccccrcvvecese Morgan Steamship Co 


29 
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HITCHINGS & COMPANY } 





ORTICULTURAL BUILDERS | 
AND DESIGNERS # * & 


CONSERVATORIES, GREEN HOUSES, PALM HOUSES, GRAPERIES, ETC. 
ERECTED COMPLETE WITH OUR PATENT IRON 





FRAME CONSTRUCTION 




















Swe ae 


Be pekepietpoecnas 
-— p 








ie io LOTT. edad 
ee aa —- a 79 me A 
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«MANUFACTURERS OF GREEN HOUSE... 


Heating «« Ventilating Apparatus 


HITCHINGS & COMPANY 


No. 233 MERCER STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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THE GARVIN MACHINE CO. BUILDING. Charles C. Haight, Architect. 


SAYRE & FISHER CO.,, us. 2 savnr, sr. & 00, agents, 
207 BROADWAY, CORNER OF FULTON stT., NEW YORK. 
FINE PRESSED FRONT BRICK, ENAMELED § BRICK, HARD 
BUILDING BRICK. FIRE BRICK, HOLLOW BRICK. 


BUILDINGS. Quantity Front Brick. ARCHITECTS. 
AMBRICAN SURETY BUILDING. cc cccsievccssceas bok secw darren nusiestagh canals BRUCE PRICE 
WELSH DORMITORY, YALE COLLEGE........ eer re ee BRUCE PRICE 
MANHATTAN LIFE BUILDING. 2... cccvcvesscveses 6.60.08 080 weewr KIMBALL & THOMPSON 
Dig!) Reg Rs a rr | eee KIMBALL & THOMPSON 
og i Me Tc go) Rn 8 > eee ee CO ree SCHICKEL & DITMARS 
re ee a 56.605 ne 9h, 6 60:0 6S wie wqueeoe ee 100,000... cecdccvcecs SOMO & DITMARS 
fe oP EAR Oy Pa Te err <1 | | Sepa m ear CLINTON & RUSSELL 
Oe vo 6 eee c0incte cine s0esees es SI siosivweweiviceyanes CLINTON & RUSSELL 
oP ES. ay fg ee eee H. J. HARDENBERGH 
PE ie IN ovis. dtresecsececeveseneeeisis NO a pin vis oe eeareai H. J. HARDENBERGH 
hel gg 2 RF enn Seer eer PEABODY & STEARNS 
Ce ts os oan ivwtcccasscerreesesseewens a ree PEABODY & STEARNS 
THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING.......... Ee eiizs:u 67st arene ae HARDING & GOOCH 
asd) ) Cot oe Aer Se ne Do. | CS eee HARDING & G9XOCH 
A Be io oon oeve see cccren case + EO e668 ene etehoenee CHAS. C. HAIGHT 
HOSPITAL FOR RUPTURED AND CRIPPLED. ..175,000. ....c.cneccceseceves CHAS. C. HAIGHT 
PRS CEA, BOUTIN s 600 00scdccesceccesice ss n,n JAS. B. BAKER 
BR CO Cr oc 6 00 6-0:0-0-0:6:0:0 0 -0:5:6- 80286000 0 IEE JAS. B. BAKER 
Ce, Cy o-o o:0 oc ce scvidierceseseeGesesienss a ee R. W. GIBSON 
CP oF ee eT ee Cote cy Oe ERNEST FLAGG 
CORCORAN ART GALLERY.WASHINGTON, D. C. 50,000... 2.0... cccccccccsccesccees ERNEST FLAGG 
BOWLING GREEN BUILDING. .. «0 cvcscceseesecess ne Rene W. & G. AUDSLEY 


THE BREAKERS, NEWPORT, R. I., (7,000.000 hard building brick used).. RICHARD M. HUNT 
31 
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“Brooklyn Bridge” Brand 


IS THE STANDARD 


Rosendale Hydraulic Gement 











FAC-SIMILE OF NEW LABEL 





SPECIFIED AND USED ON 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
The New Columbia College Buildings. 
New York Athletic Club Building. 
Park Row Office Building (30 Stories). 


There has been 268,000 Barrels used on the New York Croton Aqueduct in the Last Four Years. 


NEW YORK and ROSENDALE CEMENT COMPANY, 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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GEORGE W. WHITE & CO. 
STONE DEALERS 


Eastern Agents Green River Limestone St. James Building, New York 





THE OPINION OF AN EXPERT 
March 9th, 1900. 
Geo. W. White, Esq.:— 

“I regret that lack of time prevents me from entering into the details of the merits of 
the Green River Stone as fully as I would like to. I made a trip to Philadelphia, at 
the instigation of Messrs. McKim, Mead & White,in whose employ I was at that time, to 
examine several buildings that had be en erected there in which this stone had been used. 
This will be your first knowledge of the fact that I left with a distinct prejudice against 
the stone and that I returned with the conviction that it had much to commend it. 
The stone has peculiar weathering properties which seem to insure its becoming whiter 
the longer it is exposed. I saw none of the absorbent stains which disfigure the lime- 
stones in ordinary use with us. While the first appearance of the stone, when it is freshly 
sawed, or quarried, is against it, so far as color is concerned, the final result is satis- 
factory and it assumes a uniform tone like freshly cut white marble, and instead of de- 
teriorating, improves with age.” 

Yours truly, LINDSEY WATSON. 





This cut is from a photograph of the upper stories of the Betz Building, in Green River, 
Ky., Limestone and the Girard Trust Building (adjoining), in /zdzana Buffy Limestone, 
showing how each acts under climatic influences. 

The Green River always weathers white and uniform, the Indiana always weathers 
dark and not uniform. 

Green River Limestone after it is bleached looks white even in damp and rainy weather 
as the stone does not absorb moisture. 
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BETZ BUILDING. GIRARD TRUST BUILDING. 
GREEN RIVER, KY., LIMESTONE BEDFORD, IND., BUFF LIMESTONE. 
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HOW TO JUDGE 


OF A BUILDING 








JOHN BEVERLY ROBINSON’S 


“The Principles of 


Architectural Composition” 


S** forth for the first time the 


elements and rules of successful 
design. A book for the Architect, 
Draughtsman and General Reader. 
Illustrated by 300 drawings and 
engravings from photographs 














PRICE (bound in cloth) $2.50 


Architectural Record “6.°325" 
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Wilson’s 


Venetian 
Blind 


and 


AWNING COMBINED 








eS Tite. he 2 > 
Blind Down, Slats Closed. 























Excludes the sun; admits the air; does not obstruct the view. 


The slats are enameled or painted any color, the tapes and cords are of bronze metal and imperish- 
able. These Binds are light and elegant in appearance and yet so strong and rigid that 

a storm cannot disturb them. They are suitable for the very highest grade of 
dwellings and yet very reasonable in price. Can be applied to any 


window—they are made to order only. 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, 74 West 23d St., Cor. 6th Ave., New York 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


Awarded Medal, Paris Exposition of 1900. 


established 1857. (G. WW. KOCH & SON, Manufacturers, 


SHOW ROOMS AND OFFICES, 467 Fiith Ave., New York. (Opposite Old Reservoir). 
FACTORY, 537 to §47 West Fifty-third Street. 
Our floors are laid almost exclusively in the fine residences in New York City, and generally 
throughout the country. We are higher in price, but where artistic designs, rare and care 
fully selected woods and substantial construction are appreciated, we lead them all. 


The following is but a partial list of persons in whose distinguished residences we have laid floors: 






Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt........ Fifth Ave., N. Y. Mr. Wm. C.. Whitney............Fifth Ave., M. ¥. 
** Collis P. Huntington........ Fifth Ave., N. Y. “ W. DB. Bloae......c......<2 RY ae ee ee 
** George J. Gould.............. Lakewood, N. J. * Thos. A. W4WO!...0.. 0:0. s0.c000ns cee, Is as 
“ John Jacod Astor......0..... 81th Ave: NM. ¥. * Thos. Scott.......02. sccccevessk BUOGGIDE, Pa. 
** George W. Vanderbilt...... . Biltmore, N. C ee Ul) Sr ll. 
* BD. Gh Mins. ritth Ave., N. ¥. Cl. ee OR ivcc cackeetarcoes Denver, Colo. 
* Eibridee T. Getry.. oi<scccacs Av>., N. Y¥. Potte NOs o'5.c-0o-< 46:0 so uniomeeee Chicago, Tll. 
SS SOF OWE. ces 5:05:06: Ave... ¥. Geo. M. Pullman. ... 00. si00caews Chicago, III. 
*“* Henry Havemeyer........... rifth Ave., N. Y. H. T. Howard... ......New Orleans, La. 
FE, i PER oon vee cccacicceeiax rit Ave., N. Y. John L. Mitchell.............Milwaukee, Wis. 
S ©, Bi. DOGG icc ic cve svc DOn Ave. A..F Pe Be sot 6c cacacwescuee Chicago, IIl. 
“ HH, G. Marquand...........matison Ave., N. ¥. Prenty B. Fy Ge sce accccne cence By Be 
* Joseph W. Drexel....<.. Madison Ave., N. Y. GF TNE on o55c used Riverdale, N. Y. 
% AnGreW CAPROBIC. .ccccccccese tent Bt. BH. FY. a ee eae Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ee GC Bee SOE 5c nckiow ccnees a8th St., N. Y. We. W. Eas cee 9 0 ¥ie-a-eencnie ys ee Is 
OP Ms ans 4ccene etecoed Brooklyn, N. Y. * FF. ©. Pillepery..... ......Minneapolis, Minn, 
a ae ee ee ee a Riverdale, N. Y. Mrs. Zachary Chandler........Washington, D. C. 
 "WHITGIOW FROIG. 06.0. 00-0c0s0% Ophir Farm, N. Y Te FRO BI COO ook. oven vows vee Saratoga, N. Y. 
* CC, Oliver Iselin...........New Rochelle, N. ¥. | Cel. W. A. Reebling........ccciscaes Trenton, N. J. 
* RK. G. DWiics.cccc ee vearraganectt Pier, BR. t. | “« BEB. A. McAlpin............+.. sing Sing. HM. FY. 
o FB. Ce. TAFIO?. 0. cescccvccesn dt Oey me i | “ Delender Bane......... New Rochelle, N. Y. 
* W. KB. Vandernilt..............mewpor, KR. 7. | Hon. Levi P. Morton. .....05... Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. 
University Club............06.. Pte Ave:, NW. ¥. | Walderi-Astoria. «... c..s..0.0c-cc0csck Atte AWG OSs Be 
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HORTICULTURAL 


"BUILDING 








NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDENS, BRONX PARK, NW. Y. 


This building has been erected with our patented construction in accordance with plans, 


details and specifications furnished by us and under our superintendence. 


When the 


final wings are added in accordance with our original designs it will be the most 


important Horticultural Building in the world. 


DESIGNED BY LORD & BURNHAM CO., IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


Croy Laundry Machinery Co. 


(Limited.) 








WO rrereooee M coouCetce . - 
mooco. yi oooo0 . 
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prot 


Factories: 
TROY. 
CHICAGO. 





=) Salesrooms : 


NEW YORK CITY. 


S4N FRANCISCO. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FoR HOTELS AnD INSTITUTIONS. 


Estimates and any other information in our 
line will be cheerfully furnished 


. THE LATEST INPROVE- 
. KINDS OF GOODS. 


OUR LINE OF LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


MENTS, AND IS THE BEST FOR LAUNDERING 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE A. 
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RESIDENCE AT MILTON, MASS. Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul, Architects. 
Stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains. 


The Original and Standard Shingle Stains, and the standard of shingle-stain excellence, 
distinguishable for the soft depth and richness of their colors, their 
durability, and wood-preserving qualities. 

‘Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry-rot or other decay.”—Century Dictionary. 

Samples, circulars and litho-water-color chart of color combinations, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


12 Wooster St., New York. 


215 Dearborn St., Chicago. 70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
421 Market St., San Francisco. 
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"MANTEL MAKERS 
BRADLEY & CUPRIER C 
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ASHIONS change; but a 
mantel, thoroughly artistic, 
and perfect in relation to its sur- 
roundings, is ever a satisfaction. 

Such, and only such it is our 
aim to build, possessing as much 
individuality as may be desired; 
moderate in price. 

Our show-room is a study in 
styles. If you cannot call, write. 
BRADLEY & CURRIER CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Dexter Brothers’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


give those harmonious and lasting natural finishes. 


















Keen & Mead, Architects, Philadelphia, 


Send tor Sampie buards aud COO’ riwtes tO 


SAMUEL BETTLE, JR., Agt. DEXTER BROTHERS w. a 


220 Race Street 


Philadelphia 55 & 57 Broad Street, Boston New York 


a 6 $ 3 means toall Heating Ad 
paratus what TIFFANY 

| t A C [ i R means to Decorative Art 

and what OTIS means 


to all kinds of Elevators. 





But be sure the name 7s THATCHER. 

THATCHER FURNACES excel other first-class makes because Less Coal produces More Heat 

from More Heating Surface. Always free from Gas and Dust. Easily regulated. 

Durable. Reliable. 
THATCHER RANGES embody every desirable improvement. Portable or Brick Set. 
THATCHER STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATERS unlike many others always give 

entire satisfaction to the users. 
Leading Architects specify ‘‘ THATCHER.” Catalog upon request. 


Established 1850. THATCHER FURNACE COMPANY, 240 Water St., N. Y. 


TELEPHONE CALL 
’ Buffeio’c ‘Otice A AACE. 3 


1515 CORTLANDT. 7 
13 s TER TELEPHONE Cate oN 
© SEneCa 13940 























HEADQUARTERS FOR HAIR Feur MINERAL WOOL. 
Assestos PAPERS BRINE Pipe COVERINGS. ETC 
EsTIMATES FURNISHED AND 83 qs 5T. 


CONTRACTS EXECUTED. WarREt- wa bit ork City 
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Drawings 


Made 
With 


HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 
DRAWING INKS 


(Blacks and Colors) 


Auer = 
; iN or A INF 
tii io SAWING 





Have an excellence peculiarly their own. 
The best results are only produced by the 
best methods and means—the best results 
in Drafting, both mechanical and artistic, 
can only be attained by using the best 
Drawing Inks— 


HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS. 


(Send for color card showing actual inks.) 





At Dealers in Artists’ Materials and 
Stationery. 





Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cents each, or 
circulars free from 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Mfrs. 
168 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.,U. S.A. 


London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 


THE 


MITCHELL 
VANCE 


COMPANY 


Established 1854 


FINE GAS AND ELECTRIC FIXTURES 


General Offices and Manufactory 
24th and 25th Streets and Tenth Avenue 


Principal Salesrooms 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th St. 


NEW YORK 





Every Architect 


should possess a collection of Archi- 
tectural Photographs. Begin with the 
Great French National Monuments. 
Three 


inches, 


thousand subjects, Io x I4 


60 cents each, or 50 cents 
each by the dozen. A small order 


from time to time is suggested. 
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14-16 Vesey St., New York. 


UNITED STATES AGENTS, 








Decorative Leather Work 


#.*Spanish, Flemish, Florentine, 
Venetian, and French Examples, 
Solid Leather Wall Hangings, 
Screens, Chairs, Upholstery Fab- 
rics, Furniture..% %% % tt tt 











Charles R. Yandell & Co. 


Established 1873 
576 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Near 47th Street 
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Aways RELIABLE 
UNIFORM IN QUALITY 


CEMENTS 


15,000,000 BARRELS 


Have Been Used on Important Work in the U. §S. 
NO OTHER CEMENT COMPANY CAN SHOW SUCH A RECORD 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Manufactured since 


1889 


SPECIFIED BY ARCHITECTS ann ENGINEERS 
ON THE 


MOST SUBSTANTIAL STRUCTURES 


Sales Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York City 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY 


E. R. ACKERMAN, PRES. 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C.E. 
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We can supply promptly any 
ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 
Buildings, Roofs, Trusses, Columns, 
Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, 
Plates, etc. 

Steel Frame Work for Mills, 
Factories, Public Markets, Sheds, 
Shops, Power-Houwses, Piers, etc. 





Contractors 





Metallic Structures 
of Every Description 


Branch Offices and Works: 


Albany, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Athens, Pa. East Berlin, Conn. Rochester, N. Y. 





Boston, Mass. Elmira, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Buffalo, N, Y. Groton, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. Horseheads, N. Y. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Butte, Mont. Lafayette, Ind. Sydney, N. S. W. 
Columbus, Ohio. Milwaukee, Wis. Trenton, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. Wilmington, Del. 
Canton, Ohio. New Orleans, La. Youngstown, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Pencoyd, Pa. London, England. 
Denver, Colo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JOHN COOPER. ALBERT A. WICAND, C.E. iS 


COOPER & WIGAND, 


Engineers, Contractors 


And Manufacturers of 


> Iron Work for Buildings, 


| SiO? 2 


STRUCTURAL AND 
ORNAMENTAL. 


Offices, 550-560 West 33d St., New York. 


BORN OIIOICIIOIIIOIORORNS 


st 


a 

DESIGNS SHOPS, S06 
. 4 

and Estimates 550-560 West 33d Street, New York, $96 


AX 
' Furnished. and Emmet Street, Newark, N. J. S06 
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